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New and Distinctive 


Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH 
By George H. Locke 

Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting 
history—in the epoch-making speeches of states- 
men. He has selected eighteen outstanding 
orations, each of these bearing on some phase of 
Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
logically, telling the story in an unusually interest- 
ing way of Canadian political growth. The speech 
of each statesman is prefaced by a characteristic 
biographic sketch from Mr. Locke’s own pen. 
Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add character. 
A better-than-usual book in typography and bind- 
ing. Price, $2.50. 

PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 

Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Can- 
ada. These, by the well-known ‘‘Candide” of 
Toronto Saturday Night, have a clever. piquant 
tone which assures their acceptance. While they 
are mainly about books and authors, they cover 
various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book 
is striking in binding and finish. Price, $3.00. 


From your Bookseller, or 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
PUBLISHERS - TORONTO 


High School Boards and 


Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 


With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regu- 
lations issued by the Department of Education. 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction of AN ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE. Application for attend- 
ance should be made to the Principal of the 
school. 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 

HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in 
Public, Separate, Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes and Voca- 
tional Schools and Departments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education may be obtained from the 
Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, June, 1922. 
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Books of To-day 


MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND ........-+-ee55 $6.50 
A new edition of Barnatd’s Companion 

to English History, edited by H. W. C. 

Davis. 

SOME AUTHORS .........cccccrcerces $4.50 
A collection of Literary Essays 1896- 

1916, by Walter Raleigh. 

GEORGE II. AND THE AMERICAN REV- 
SUEDE > bo 4:65 4 wis ws 6 410 6G 00 Wine orale’ $6.50 


Frank A. Mumby. 


Send us your name so that we can mail 
particulars of new books as issued. 


TyrRRELL's Book SHopP 


780 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


(The Provincial University of Ontario) 





The University comprises the 
Faculties of Arts (including Sciences 
and Commerce), Medicine, Applied 
Science and Engineering, Forestry. 
Education, and Music. 


There are special departments for 
the teaching of Household Science, 
Public Health, Public Health Nurs- 


ing, and Social Service. 





For Information and copies of 
Calendars write 


THE REGISTRAR, 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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E Anglo-Russian conference which opened in 

London on April 14 has been carrying on its 
important and difficult work with a minimum of 
publicity. Its tasks include the revision of the body 
of treaties formerly made between Great Britain 
and the Tsarist Government, the making of agree- 
ments regarding fishing rights and Bolshevist pro- 
paganda abroad, and, most important of all, the ad- 
justment of existing financial claims and counter- 
elaims—an indispensable prerequisite before the new 
Russia can hope to obtain any considerable loans in 
iingland. The present negotiations are even more 
important, since it is expected that France will fol- 
low the lead of Great Britain, and there are reasons 
disposing even the United States to come to terms 
with Russia if a satisfactory basis can be found. 
Russia’s pre-war debt to Great Britain was about 
$130,000,000 ; the war debt, with interest, about $3,- 
250,000,000; and private British claims in respect of 
property confiscated or destroyed bring the grand 
total well above $5,000,000,000. Even if Russia con 
tinued for twenty-five years to export to Great Brit- 
ain as much as she did in 1913, importing nothing in 
return, she would have barely repaid the capital 
value of these obligations. On the other hand, she 
has a large counter-claim in respect of damages 
caused by the White invasions of Russia which re- 
ceived financial and military support from Great 
Britain. If a fair and practicable settlement of these 
debts can be made, and if a certain degree of eco- 
nomic freedom and security can now be guaranteed 
by Russia (without necessarily involving the abolition 
of state trading), there is hope for a revival of 
Russian business which will benefit all Europe. 
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HE latest tour de force of the wily Turk is 

characterized by a charming simplicity that 
is distinctly refreshing. During the post-war 
years he has shrewdly expended several millions of 
dollars in persuading western statesmen and pub- 
lieists to further his unpopular cause among the 
giaours. Now, with the Lausanne Treaty signed and 
in his pocket, he suavely announces his highly moral 
intention to publish a list of all who accepted his 
bribes. One is given to infer that his conscience is 
troubling him, and that only a full confession of his 
sin will bring him peace. The list, being of a certain 
length, will, he tells us, take some time to prepare 
for publication; but published it shall be. One pic- 
tures with some enjoyment the impotent fury of the 
bribed. What frenzied protests must be pouring in- 
to Angora—all ending with the despairing ery, 
‘How much?’ We confidently predict that the com- 
plete list will never be published, though a restricted 
one may appear comprising the names of those un- 
fortunates who have entirely dissipated the profits 
of their peceancy. The Turk will get his money 
back; his successful propaganda will have cost him 
nothing, and he will have taken sweet revenge for 
being taunted as ‘The Sick Man of Europe’; for by 
this last coup he will have made many men of Europe 
sicker than ‘he ever was himself. 


OTHING could illustrate better than the vote 
on the 1924 budget how firm a place the idea 
of compromise has established for itself in our par- 
liamentary system. Even the advent of a third party 
appears to have scarcely challenged the accepted 
position that the thing to be aimed at in legislation 
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is, not what is thought desirable, but what is thought 
opportune. In ages and lands with more direct 
political methods, the spectacle would have been im- 
measurably mirth-provoking when all but a handful 
of the Progressive members refused support to an 
amendment which gave substantial expression to 
their avowed political creed, while they accepted Mr. 
Robb’s quarter-way measure. Yet we would not un- 
duly praise the sixteen who, with pious wishes, voted 
for the cleverly conceived Woodsworth amendment ; 
nor do we censure the fifty who voted for the bud- 
get. Mr. Woodsworth clearly intended that his 
amendment should exasperate the Conservatives and 
at the same time disturb the lethargy of some of his 
so-called Progressive friends who are less than thor- 
ough-going. On the other hand, Mr. Crerar and Mr. 
Forke and the greater number of the farmers were 
quite properly impressed with the fact that Mr. King 
had made a clear issue of the tariff. The fact that 
Sir Lomer, like Achilles, skulked in his tent, that Mr. 
Mitchell actually resigned, and that Messrs. Marler, 
Euler, Raymond, and McCrea were deserting the 
Government seemed to them a sufficient proof of its 
bona fides. In the circumstances, they felt it had a 
claim on their support. Mr. McMaster, who is any- 
thing but a Vicar of Bray, felt that he ought to re- 
join the ranks of a party he had abandoned for its 
failure last session to do the thing it has now done. 
If the actual vote on the budget is any criterion, the 
failure of Mr. Meighen to command more than 58 
votes against a total of 170 for the budget would sug- 
gest that public opinion in Canada has meved a con- 
siderable distance since the days of Macdonald. 


N the course of his speech concluding the debate 

on the budget, Mr. King proposed the appoint- 
ment of a body of experts to be known as a tariff 
committee or a tariff board or by some other suitable 
name. He was careful to point out that this body 
would not be a commission of the type of the Rail- 
way Commission, in theory at least independent of 
Government control, but under the direction of the 
Finance Minister would collect information for his 
use in framing the budget. We agree with Mr. King 
in objecting to the frequently proposed ‘independ- 
ent’ tariff commission, for the decision as to the way 
the taxes of the country shall be raised must be with 
the Government. But we are not sure that the case 
is best met by adding another group to the already 
populous civil service. A better way would appear 
to be in placing this work in charge of a committee 
of the House. In such a committee, while the govern- 
ment of the day would have a majority, all parties 
would have representation. A certain continuity of 
personnel could be preserved from session to session, 
and even from parliament to parliament. Various 
shades of opinion and all sections of the country could 
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be represented. A great advantage would lie in the 
fact that parliament would be in a better position to 
debate intelligently and decide wisely the evidence of 
taxation if a number of members had followed care- 
fully the evidence produced before such a commit- 
tee. A permanent secretary, able and fair-minded, 
would provide the necessary ‘expert’ assistance in 
addition to that which could be procured by the com- 
mittee from time to time on special subjects. The 
proceedings would be open to the press and public, 
and no industry would be able by secret pressurc 
and despite the merits of the case to obtain an ad- 
vantage over any other industry. 


ONTROL of the rapidly increasing number of 

mental defectives in Canada is becoming a prob- 
lem of major importance. At the recent annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Health Officers’ Association. 
the M.O.H. for that province’s largest city stated 
that over two per cent. of the children in its public 
schools were mentally sub-normal. The discussion of 
the whole question of the sub-normal which followed 
is of interest as reflecting the attitude of an educated 
class of the community towards a problem which we 
consistently neglect. As the discussion included the 
subject of birth control, it is also significant as de- 
monstrating the favourable attitude of a most re- 
spectable class towards an idea which our Federal 
Government considers so indecent that it has banned 
all literature concerning it. When sterilization of 
the mentally deficient was advocated as a remedy for 
their alarming increase, only one member objected, 
protesting with ingenuous disapproval that ‘people 
who advocated sterilization should be regarded in 
the class of those who favoured birth control’. The 
majority not only endorsed this definite form of 
birth control, but were sympathetic towards control 
in its wider sense. Hope was expressed that the Min- 
ister of Health would again introduce his bill to 
the Legislature which was brought forward some 
years ago compelling sterilization of the mentally 
defective. We shall follow this subject with close 
interest, for there can be no doubt that it is one that 
has come to stay. 


HE Palace of Arts at Wembley, containing the 
first comprehensive exhibition of the art of the 
British dominions, was opened early in May. In its 
preliminary survey on May 6th, the London Times, 
after listing the chief pictures in the English section, 


writes as follows of the work from overseas: 

From these ‘home productions’ we pass to 
the special rooms devoted to Australia, Canada, 
and India, with all sorts of interesting changes 
in the art represented. The Australian section 
is remarkable for breadth of treatment—‘The 
Blue River”, by Mr. Arthur Streeton, being a 
typical work. ‘Weighing the Fleece,’”’ by Mr. 
George Lambert; “The Bullock Team,” by Mr. 





























H. S. Power; and ‘‘Rounding Up a Straggler,”’ 
py Mr. Frank P. Mahoney, show us that Aus- 
tralian painters are getting to work upon native 
subjects. An interesting feature in the Indian 
room is the group of works by members of the 
Tagore School, who carry forward the native 
tradition and at the same time respond to the 
influences of the present. 

Emphatic design and bold brushwork are the 
characteristics of the Canadian section; and it is 
here in particular, that the art of the Empire 
is taking a new turn. The influence suggested 
is that of Russia—as exemplified by such paint- 
ers as Roerich—but it is likely that the effect 
is due chiefly to a certain similarity in the land- 
scape of the two countries. At any rate there 
can be no question that Canada is developing a 
school of landscape painters who are strongly 
racy of the soil. The most striking work at 
Wembley is ‘‘The Jack Pine,’”’ by the late Tom 
Thomson (1877-1917). but similar qualities— 
of bold simplification and emphatic statement 
with a full brush in strong colour—are to be 
seen in the works by Mr. Lawren Harris, Mr. 
Albert H. Robinson, Mr. James E. H. MacDonald 
—whose ‘‘Beaver Dam,”’ is one of the best pic- 
tures in the room—Mr. Alfred J. Casson and 
Mr. Arthur Lismer. If it were only as introduc- 
ing us to the painters of Canada—practically 
unknown here before—a visit to the Palace of 
Arts at Wembley would be worth while. 

HIS hearty emphasis on the Canadian work is 

very gratifying. As the catalogue shows, the 
esllection is representative of all schools. There is 
the older tradition of Homer Watson, Bell-Smith, 
Horatio Walker, Brymner, Gagen, Reid; the work of 
Canadians abroad, such as Lawson, Morrice, John 
Russell, and the newer painting of the Group of 
Seven and other progressive painters. The only 
names one misses are those of certain academicians 
who have unfortunately chosen to absent themselves 
as a result of last year’s squabble between the Acad- 
emy and the National Gallery. With these unavoid- 
able omissions— Williamson, Cullen, and others—the 
collection is both liberal and well-balanced. It is 
not at all surprising to see that the eye of the Lon- 
doner seizes on what is distinctive from his own tra- 
ditions. He knows that Canada is not England and 
he rejoices in what is different, knowing that, if it 
has real vitality, it must be different. And so he 
singles out ‘The Jack-Pine’ and the ‘Beaver Dam’ 
and the adventures of Lawren Harris and Arthur 
Lismer. We look forward to fuller criticisms from 
England and have arranged through the courtesy of 
Sir Michael Sadler for an article on the Canadians 
by Mr. Rupert Lee, art critic of the Educational 
Outlook. We expect to print this article in our next 


issue. 


O the Forum’s readers know Nostromo? Not 

the Nostromo of Conrad’s novel, but the ForuM 
Nostromo. He breezed into Toronto last month and 
the Editorial Board gathered round him at lunch. 
He was as full of energy as ever and overflowing 
with magnificent schemes, political and scholastic, 
for the regeneration of mankind. His exile for two 
years in the wilds of Hollywood had apparently whet- 
ted his revolutionary appetite. Last summer he ex- 
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plored that scorpion-ridden country—the peninsula 
of Lower California. This land, belonging politically 
to Mexico, but cut off from it by the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, is inhabited by a handful of degenerate 
Mexicans and Indians—and scorpions, lots of them. 
But it will grow everything from bananas to cocoa- 
nuts, Nostromo assured us, everything tropical that 
Canada needs. ‘Give me $3,000,000 and I’ll start a 
revolution there—and it’s Canada’s forever.’ We 
hadn’t the $3,000,000 handy so we lost a unique 
chance of adding a tropical belt to Canada’s colder 
dominions. Nostromo so magnetized us with his 
effervescent optimism that it was not until he de- 
parted, sorrowfully be it said, that we awoke to the 
realization that we might have asked some questions. 
‘Why conquer the country; why not buy it up and 
grow bananas and cocoanuts?’ Or better still, ‘Why 
not buy our bananas and cocoanuts from the West 
Indies?’ But we are bound to confess that if w2 
had had that $3,000,000 in large legals we might 
have been sorely tempted to back Nostromo and his 
revolution. 
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On Parliament Hill 


POLITICAL correspondent writes: The Budget is 

passed. But in order to achieve this success the Gov- 
ernment had to pursue a somewhat tortuous course. 
Consider the exact record of its Budget manoeuvres: 
(1) It drafts a Budget, planned on very delicate calcu- 
lations, embodying tariff reductions sufficient to attract 
Progressive support and not serious enough to arouse 
the wrath of protectionists. (2) The manufacturers 
and their political allies get wind of its terms and make 
hectic protest. (3) For their appeasement, the Gov- 
ernment offers the generous largesse of increased protec- 
tionism embodied in Circular No. 321-C. (4) The Pro- 
gressives discover this subterranean concession and 
threaten to withdraw their support. (5) The Govern- 
ment, terrified at this threat, suspends the obnoxious cir- 
cular. The Progressives are naturally elated at the re- 
sults of their prowess in the art of political blackmail 
and make no secret of their intention of repeating the ex- 
periment next year when the victim, thanks to the with- 
drawal of Sir Lomer and his allies, will be in a condi- 
tion much too feeble for any successful resistance. It 
is this certain prospect which strikes a chill into the 
hearts of the Casgrains and the Lavigeurs, end which 
sakes the ultimate disintegration of the Liberal Party 
more or less inevitable unless some miracle intervenes. 
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The Progressives have only to sit tight and the low- 


tariff wing of the Liberal Party will at an early date 
plead for admittance to their fold on very humble 
terms. But meanwhile some two-thirds of the Pro- 


gressives will themselves have to offer very elaborate 
explanations to inquisitive constituents why they not 
only refused support, but actually voted against, the 
Woodsworth amendment, embodying nothing not em- 
braced in their own platform. Perhaps, however, the 
most important consequence of the Budget is that the 
agricultural implement industry, whose wounds have 
been healed by generous reductions of duties on their 
raw materials, and whom the other industrialists de- 
nounce as traitors to the common cause, must henceforth 
become a free trade interest. 

*% * * 

Thursday, May 22, was the 

day of the session. One Minister, Mr. Murdock, was 
compelled to submit the question of his honour as 
a minister to the examination of the committee on elec- 
tions and privileges, and it is difficult to believe that 
his retirement, at least from the Cabinet, is not inevit- 
able. .The tactics employed in his defence were singu- 
larly inept. An elementary sense of political strategy 
would have forestalled the attack by a full repayment 
long ago of the deposits withdrawn by the thrifty, but 
injudicious Minister from the tottering bank, but his 
colleagues evidently did not rate a chance of salvation 
for their colleague worth a joint effort to raise $4,050. 
Then the tacit admission in his speech that the warn- 
ing about the bank’s condition came to him through 
the discussion in the Cabinet obviously made the posi- 
tion untenable at once, but the Premier very foolishly 
essayed what was half an effort at exculpation and half 
an undignified plea for mercy, and, when his case was 
smashed to atoms by a few pungent sentences from the 
Conservative leader, had to capitulate ignominiously. 
And what can be said for the astounding Mr. Mother- 
well, who, basing charges of disloyalty upon a distorted 
interpretation of a letter written to Washington under 
his own authority, intimidates into resignation a valu- 
able civil servant, and then, when the hollowness of his 
original pretext is exposed, has the incredible meanness 
to try to support his conduct by a series of trivial 
personal charges whose author’s name he declined to 
disclose? Mr. Motherwell’s performance strikes at the 
whole morale of the civil service, and even his studied 
habit of unctuous complacency abated under the verbal 
castigation which he deservedly received on two suc- 
cessive evenings. But the two episodes reveal distress- 
ing evidence of the presence in the Cabinet of a dan- 
gerous percentage of inadequate moral sense and third 
rate intelligence. 


Government’s'_ blackest 


* * * 

Another alarming symptom is the amazing doctrines 
which are now being distilled without protest by 
august members of the Cabinet. In the debate on the 
Murdock affair the Prime Minister actually advanced the 
astounding thesis that because his Minister of Labour 
had used information obtained in the course of his Minis- 
terial functions merely to avert a loss and not to make 
a profit, therefore from him should not be exacted the 
penalties which the offence of profit-making would de- 
mand. Then Mr. Jacques Bureau, who ranks third in 
the Cabinet in length of Ministerial service, ventured 
brazenly to claim that the responsibility for the notorious 
dumping circular was wholly his own and that no blame 
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for it should attach to his colleagues. I can cite against 
him Mr. Gladstone, who laid it down that ‘while each 
Minister is an adviser of the Crown the Cabinet is a 
unity’, Lord Morley, who wrote, ‘Every important piece 
of departmental policy is taken to commit the whole 
Cabinet and its members stand or fall together’, Bage- 
hot, Anson, and every constitutional scholar of repute. 


But incompetent and inadequate as our present Gov- 
ernment is by common consent. the Home Bank 
débacle has among other results diminished the hope of 
any efficient substitute. Mr. Crerar has always been in 
the back ground as a potential reinforcement, available 
for the King Ministry under certain circumstances, but 
the revelations of his very unheroic part in the tragedy, 
as summarized by the acid-tongued Mr. Reid, are inter- 
preted as eliminating him as a serious factor in political 
calculations. Without Mr. Crerar, Mr. Hudson will 
never risk his life upon the governmental bark, and, 
unless both the Manitobans can be in the crew, Mr. Dun- 
ning is not likely to exchange the comparative security 
of Regina for the perilous seas of Ottawa. But if Mr. 
Crerar is to be classified as a rather soiled dove of 
politics, what can be said of the hopelessly bedraggled 
plumage of Sir Thomas White? I hear that he was in 
his most Olympian form in his later appearances before 
the McKeown commission, and his picture of himself as 
the financial Atlas of the war-years, weighed down with 
illimitable burdens and utterly bereft of time and energy 
to deal even cursorily with such trivialities as the Home 
Bank, was limned with masterly strokes. Yet, if it did 
not exactly carry conviction, errors of judgment will 
always be condoned, and the episode of fatal import for 
Sir Thomas is the revelation of his assiduous care in 
snatching from the jaws of the liquidator a $1,500 fee 
for services, which, considering all the circumstances, 
might well have been given con amore or whose payment 
at least might have been allowed to take its chance with 
other claims. The Canadian public may be cynical about 
certain little ways of its politicians and indifferent about 
some of their performances, but it still wants for its 
Ministers men who are less exigeant about the fate of 
their private finances than the trinity of statesmen in- 
volved in the Home Bank fiasco have demonstrated 
themselves to be. 

* * * 

A happy band of brothers are the political paladins 
of the ‘anti-church union’ cause, and never did 
Miriam sound the loud timbrel of triumph so loudly 
as do these ecclesiastical warriors. By the grace of 
thirteen Catholic votes and eight abstentions in the 
private bills committee, they have carried a delaying 
amendment, certain to be accepted by the House, which 
defers the operation of the Union Bill until the courts 
have pronounced upon its legality. The ‘antis’ reckon 
this as equivalent to the Greek Kalends in the confident 
belief that, if time is available for the exposition of the 
real iniquity of the union project, its Presbyterian sup- 
porters will be converted by platoons and battalions 
into rabid opponents, and the traitorous vendors of 
Calvin’s ancient church will be left an impotent min- 
ority. The ‘antis’ won their victory by sheer superiority 
in strategy. It was a subtle move to enlist the services 
of two veteran French-Canadian lobbyists who assid- 
uously disseminated among their compatriots the legend 
that the union bill was the offspring of the fertile brain 
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of Mr. N. W. Rowell, the arch-betrayer of the well- 
loved Laurier, and that its real object was the aggran- 
disement of Mr. Rowell’s own Methodist Church. The 
inveterate French-Canadian prejudice in favor of min- 
ority rights was also skilfully fanned and three signed 
articles from the pen of M. Bourassa in Le Devoir 
gave a decisive stimulus to this sentiment at a critical 
juncture. It may have been true, as the unionists 
alleged, that some of the most violent of political ‘antis’ 
had not shed the light of their countenances upon the 
interior of a religious edifice for twenty years, but 
the deadly retort came back that the awful monstrosity 
of the unionists’ scheme was proven by its capacity to 
stir to active pulsation spiritual forces so long quiescent. 
It may be that all the antagonists of union were not 
practising prohibitionists, but anonymous circulars to 
members of Parliament advertising the fact do not 
breed sympathy. Mr. Forke, who is generalissimo of 
the unionist cause in the Commons, is not the man to 
wrest victory from defeat, but the controversy will not 
immediately subside. If it is hard to estimate at pres- 
ent the full political reactions, which may be serious, 
one thing is certain—that the controversy has extin- 
guished some promising political careers, for it will 
be impossible to renominate or re-elect certain members 
whose outspoken attitude on one side or other has an- 
tagonized powerful minorities in their own party. 


Two European Elections 

HE German elections, held on Sunday, May 
T= were followed a week later by elections in 

France. In a British or Canadian election, the 
results are usually known and understood within a 
few hours of the closing of the polls; but in France 
and Germany, where parties are numerous and every 
government is a coalition government, two weeks 
have not sufficed to show who will constitute the 
governing combinations and what will be their plat- 
forms. In view of the urgent need of definite agree- 
ment and action on the lines of the Dawes Repor-, 
with whatever modifications may be found necessary. 
this prolonged political uncertainty is regrettable. 
even though unavoidable. 


We compare below the old Reichstag with the new. 
Old New 
Freedom Party - - - - 3 32 
(die-hard conservatives: monarchist 
and militarist) ; 
Nationalists - - - - 65 96 


People’s Party - - ~ - 66 44 
(moderate Nationalists and indus- 
trialists, ete.) 
Land Unions (Nationalist) - - 9 
Centre (Catholic) - - - 68 65 
Bavarian People’s Party - 20 16 
(a local offshoot of the Catholic 
Centre) 
Democrats (National Liberals) - 39 2§ 
Social Democrats - - 171 ~=+100 
Communists - - - 16 62 
* * * 
Bavarian Peasants Union - - 10 
Hanoverians - - - 3 5 
German Social Party - - - 4 
Other Parties - - - 8 
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in the first gruop, the principal parties are ar- 
ranged in order from Left to Right. 

Germany has an elaborately framed scheme of 
Preportional Representation which ensures that 
party representation in the Reichstag shall be almost 
exactly proportionate to popular support. The re- 
turns show that the Nationalist and Communist ex- 
tremes have both gained at the expense of the more 
moderate parties. We see here the two types of re- 
action produced by the post-war period of oppres- 
sion, inflation, and hardship: on the one side, Na- 
tionalism has grown stronger, stimulated by the pol- 
icies of Poincaré and his supporters; on the other 
side, the ranks of Communism have been reinforced 
as a result of the poverty and despair of the working 
elasses (especially in the Ruhr) and the dissatisfac- 
tion with the ineffectiveness of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. On the whole, the shift has been to- 
wards the Right. The Manchester Guardian’s cor- 
respondent in Berlin interprets the result as point- 
ing to the defeat of liberalism, the intensification of 
the class struggle, the gradual subsidence of the pa- 
cifist, democratic Germany which arose from the 
war, and the rebirth of a Germany in spirit very 
like the Germany of 1914. 

What will be the effect of the elections as regards 
the Dawes Report? If the Nationalists become the 
nucleus of a new government, it is to be feared that 
they will not accept the proposed settlement without 
reservations which will prevent its adoption by 
France. The responsibilities of office may, however, 
lead them to modify their former inflexible attitude. 
Qn the other hand, Chancellor Marx declares that 
all the centre parties are in favour of the adoption 
of the plan, and his government has continued mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements in preparation for 
its adoption. On the whole, the prospects of the plan 
in Germany may still be viewed with optimism. 

The preliminary results of the French elections 
are given as follows: 


Conservative Royalists - 11 
Republican Entente - 137 
(including 3 parties) 
Republicans of the Left 92 
Other Seats - - 7 


Bloc National 





National Radicals - 34\ Cartel des Gauches 
Radical Socialists - 127 - (ihe "ian and 

(Herriot’s party) temporary com- 
Independent Socialists - 39 , bination formed 
Unifie@ Socialists - 101 to defeat Poin- 
Communists eS 29 caré) 
Other - Seats "eee 7 

584 


The Poincaré group has been unexpectedly, but 
decisively, beaten. There were, at first, a few who 
interpreted this result as showing a revolt of popu- 
lar sentiment in France against the Poincaré policy 
of coercion. Others, more numerous, attributed 
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Poincaré’s defeat, not to the harshness of his pol- 
icy, but to its failure, as shown by the unproduc- 
tiveness of the Occupation, the fall of the france, 
France’s loss of foreign sympathy, and the recent 
hasty increase of twenty per cent. in all taxes. But 
a more careful analysis of the figures shows that, 
while there was a slight popular movement towards 
the Left, the National Bloc, though winning only 
forty per cent. of the seats, had actually a majority 
of the votes. The figures for this election and that 
of 1919 are as follows: 


1919 1924 
Popular (Seats Popular 
Vote | | | Vote Seats 
National Bloc 31,784,039 | 356 || 30,419,847 247 
Left Bloc 27,047,051 | 170 |! 28,139,831 277 


(not including Communists and other temporary sup- 

porters. ) 

In brief, the National Bloe lost 1/30 of its votes 
and 1/3 of its seats; the Left Bloc increased its 
vots by 1/27 and thereby obtained 114 times as many 
seats—a ridiculous result of a system which might 
fairly be called one of Proportional Misrepresen- 
tation. Under it, success depends largely upon com- 
bination and organization. The system, which was 
first adopted in 1919, then gave the strongly organ- 
ized National Bloc an undeservedly high majority 
of seats; in 1924, finding the Socialist parties bet- 
ter organized, it has given victory to them. 

Poincaré is gone, though not to be disregarded ; 
Herriot will probably be his successor, and perhaps 
Briand will in turn succeed him. What will they 
do? The real significance of the change may be ex- 
aggerated. Nearly all the French parties, with the 
exception of a few deputies on the Left, are still 
determined to extract from Germany the minimum 
amount upon which Poincaré insisted. Thus Léon 
Blum, the able leader of the advanced Unified So- 
cialists’ Party, says that German nationals will com- 
mit a great error if they count on the new majority 
in the Chamber to provide them with pretexts for 
opposing the Dawes plan and avoiding their obli- 
gations. 

But in all Europe, outside of France, the name of 
Poincaré has, rightly or wrongly, come to stand for 
certain ideas of inflexibility, coercion, and ruthless 
determination to obtain the uttermost farthing from 
Germany, no matter who suffers in the process—the 
policy of ‘your money and your life’. It is pos- 
sible that this picture of the defeated Premier may 
have been painted in too dark colours, but it is, nev- 
ertheless, the way he is generally regarded in Ger- 
many. The German Nationalists have been able to 
use Poincaré to make converts as our old-fashioned 
revivalists formerly used the Devil. Quite apart 
from all other considerations, his defeat will create 
a better psychological situation in Europe. 

Various utterances by French Socialist leaders 
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have also helped to improve the atmosphere. Herriot 
and Painlevé declare themselves willing to relinquish 
the Ruhr so soon as Germany has passed the neces- 
sary legislation to carry out the Dawes recommen- 
dations and made a good beginning towards their 
fulfilment: they are willing to accept the securi- 
ties proposed by the experts, if by so doing they ean 
re-establish a united front among the Allies. M. Pain. 
levé said after the elections, 

We must pass from the letter to the spirit of 
the peace treaty. We must also prepare for the 
coming era of loyal collaboration between the 
peoples which will efface the moral effects of the 
war. . . . There can be no peaceful future unless 
goodwill for conciliation on the part of France 
meets good-will for loyal and sustained execution 
of accepted engagements on the other side of the 
Rhine. . It would be a _ political and 
psychological mistake to proclaim that, because 
there are still some Boches in Germany, all Ger- 
mans are Boches, and that democratic ideals are 
banished from the Reich. 

These are manly, sensible, and humane words, and 
they should find a response across the Rhine. They 
are words: may they be followed by actions. 

The atmosphere in Europe is, then, more favour- 
able for a settlement, but certain doubtful points in 
the Dawes plan still remain, and one of the chief 
ones is the absence of any limit to the total sum 
which Germany is called upon to pay. At what 
precise moment will Germany have gone so far to- 
wards execution that France will be willing to with- 
draw from the Ruhr? What are the Allies pre- 
pared to do to increase the chances of success for a 
Reparation Loan? Here is matter for conference 
aud agreement; but such progress must be delayed 
until the two governments can establish themselves 
and formulate their policies. And every further de- 


lay may be dangerous. 





Secession in Canada 
These two articles throw some light on the atti- 
tude of at least part of the populations of Quebec and 
cf the Prairies towards Confederation. In the light 
of these particular opinions the approaching National 
Holiday takes on greater significance. 


I. Quebec 


HE possibility of a Separatist movement in 
T French Canada is one that must always be 

reckoned with by any far-sighted political 
thinker. The latest expression of this phase of Can- 
adian thought is embodied in a volume entitled Notre 
Avenir Politique, published by L’Action Francaise of 
Montreal. L’Action Francaise is a monthly journal 
published in the special interest of French Canadian 
thought and aspirations. The book is a symposium 
of articles by various contributors produced during 
the twelve months of 1922. 
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The first of the contributors, Louis D. Durand, 
foresees the breaking up of the British Empire as 
the result of revolutionary forces now operating in 
the British Isles; that Canada will cease to be a part 
of the British Empire by reason of circumstances 
which she has no part in bringing about and over 
which she has no control. If the Empire fall apart, 
there is, he believes, no cohesive force in the Can. 
adian Confederation that can hold it together. It 
remains only for the French Canadians to plan their 
course accordingly. 

In the contribution by Anatole Vanier on ‘The 
French State and the United States’, one begins to 
get the measure of some of the leaders of this move- 
ment. Here we have youth free to let the imagin- 
ation soar without limit and unrestrained by any prac- 
tical considerations. The new French state, which he 
takes for granted, will need to form alliances, and of 
course the United States will be a desirable interna- 
tional associate. It is useless to waste time consider- 
ing the preliminary or preparatory stages of national 
evolution—or revolution. ‘Whatever may be the next 
stage of political transformation, it will only be 
transitory if it does not permit Quebec to take her 
place in the international world in the capacity of 
a sovereign American French state.’ 

Father Villeneuve, O.M.I., writes of ‘Our 
Brothers of the Dispersion’. What will happen to 
the French Canadian settled in the other Provinces, 
in Ontario, in the West, and in the United States, 
if Quebec sets up for herself an independent nation ? 
These people were ill advised to have left Quebec 
for the precarious situations in which they now find 
themselves, but nevertheless Quebec will not fail in 
her duty to them. Though they will be under an 
alien government Quebec will still look after them 
and protect them. It is possible that some among 
us would welcome separation as freeing the English 
speaking provinces from Quebec interference in 
their educational affairs. But evidently that would 
bring no relief. ‘That would be to forget recent 
facts which have revealed to us one and all of what 
deeds our national fraternity, despite its imperfec- 
tions, renders us capable’, says Father Villeneuve. 
‘The Ontario question, Green Valley, Gravelbourg, 
to mention only some names, are an eloquent demon- 
stration of this... It is our opinion that inde- 
pendence which would give us a country more our 
own, would develop by that very fact a more enter- 
prising and more extended citizenship.’ And there 
follows, later on, the not too subtle suggestion that 
there is an English speaking minority in Quebec in 
whose welfare the Protestant and English speaking 
majorities of other parts of Canada may have a lively 
interest, which they will not wish to imperil by 
too severe treatment of the French within their 
jurisdiction. 
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Space will not permit the examination of each 
contribution in detail, and, for the rest, merely the 
general ground taken by these advocates of separ- 
ation will be indicated. 

The territory of the new state must include 
more than Quebec. One might think that if there is 
to be a separation between Ontario and Quebec, the 
Ottawa River, being a natural and existing bound- 
ary, would remain the boundary. But the new 
French state must include the French communities 
cn the west bank of the Ottawa and the boundary 
will be fixed on an ethnic and not on a geographical 
basis. It must also include the Maritime Provinces. 
‘An independent eastern Canada with Quebec as the 
eentral pillar’, says Durand, ‘implies the union with 
Quebee of a certain territory to the west of our 
Province and of the three Maritime Provinces.’ 

As for the forces which are working to break up 
Confederation, there is first the natural incongruity 
of the sprawling disjointed skeleton of Provinces 
stretched clear across the continent. The western 
provinces are frankly both a financial burden and 
a political incubus. Our enormous burden of rail- 
way debt, increased by annual deficits, has been in- 
curred and is being borne for the benefit of the West. 
Eastern Canada could support its railways without 
deficits. The western provinces are also constantly 
agitating for a fiscal system which would be ruinous 
to the east. It would be a distinct gain to slougn 
them off in any case. 

Then there is the instinctive and inevitable an- 
tipathy between Ontario and Quebec. The people of 
Ontario are not Canadians; they are colonists of 
England and think and act not as Canadians but as 
colonists. In their attitude toward their large 
French populations they are merely persecutors and 
religious fanatics. 

Any rights which other Canadians may think they 
have to perpetuate Confederation, simply do not 
enter into the question at all. But most of these writ- 
ers seem convinced that in spite of their apparent at- 
tachment to the Empire, Ontario and the West are 
progressing steadily and surely, consciously or un- 
consciously, toward annexation to the United States. 
French Canada is the only part of Canada that can 
or will resist this tendency. 

A people who have three hundred years of ex- 
istence [says Durand] who have their customs, 
their traditions, their language, their religion and 
who are strongly rooted in the soil as ours, have 
better to do than to dream of letting themselves 
be namelessly swallowed up in the Yankee melt- 
ing pot. 

Now, to what extent does this book represent the 
attitude of the people of Quebec generally? I be- 
licve that for the present these writers represent 
only a small band of crusaders with an inconsider- 
able following. But they are offering definite and 
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aggressive leadership to the French Canadian peo- 
ple and there is no similar body of men offering de- 
finite and aggressive leadership in the other direc- 
tion. It is not inconceivable that, though indifferent 
now, the French people might in a time of national 
crisis when their feelings are highly wrought upon, 
accept this leadership with something like unanimity. 
Abbé Groulx says: 
The aspiration continues to live, inextinguishable 
in the depths of our souls. It requires only a breath 
of wind to rekindle it. Let a tempest arise, let the 


nationality feel itself in peril and the idea would 
spring up like a flame. 


It has remained for one of the oldest and best 
tried leaders of Quebec particularism to offer the 
most forceful opposition to this school of thought, 
and he a man whom English-speaking Canada has 
always regarded as the chief of the separatist move- 
ment. Henri Bourassa has evidently watched this 
movement getting out of bounds and decided that it 
was time to call a halt and bring these extremists 
back to earth. He took the occasion in an address de- 
livered before the Catholic Commercial Travellers’ 
Association in Montreal on November 23rd last. H» 
endeavors here in the strongest terms to call them 
back to a sense of reality and to rebuke them for 
expending their energies in vain dreams to the 
neglect of the numerous duties of the hour. He 
says: 

Whatever may happen, the whole of the Can- 
adian Confederation is, none the less, at the 
hour, the country of all Canadians, ours as well 
as that of the Anglo-Canadians; it imposes on 
all the same duties, it commands the same love, 


not perhaps of heart, but of conscience, of honor 
and of right. 


At the end of a particularly strong passage he 
says: 

To oppose the policy of England simply be- 
cause it is English, or because it is displeasing 
to France, even if it favor our interests, even if 
it be just in itself, is not nationalism, extreme 
or moderate, nor nationalism of any sort; it 
is foolishness, the foolishness of hate, and all 
forms of hate are barren by nature. This I 
have written on many occasions; I repeat it this 
evening with a conviction that strengthens from 
day to day. If we wish victoriously to resist our 
enemies, let us learn to conquer our own weak- 
nesses, and cease to behave like badly raised 
children. 

These brief extracts do not pretend to represent 
the whole of Bourassa’s view-point, nor should they 
be taken as indicating that he has adopted English 
speaking Canada’s attitude to these questions, for 
nothing could be further from the truth. The view- 
points of both separatists and anti-separatists are 
outside the orbit of our thinking. With the in- 
transigeants there is no hope of coming to an un- 
derstanding so long as they remain intransigeant; 
but they are comparatively few in number at present. 
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With their opponents it is quite another question and 
with them it may be easier than we think to find a 
common ground. 

J. Appison Rep. 


II. The Prairies 


sion is one that promises to bob up period- 

ically in the prairie provinces. An obvious 
truism is that the West is a geographical unit 
bounded on the east by a wilderness of rocks and 
Tories and on the west by Banff, Lake Louise, and the 
glories of Canada’s California. Equally obvious is 
the statement that Hard Times, that most uncom- 
fortable of devils, is always prodding the God of 
Things as They Are into restlessness. Combine Hard 
Times with Geography, and in the West, secession— 
to lead ultimately to annexation—pops out of the 
box. 

It is difficult, of course, to put one’s finger on an 
evasive thing like talk of annexation or secession. 
Memories of the imperialistic fervour of wartime are 
long-lived. In spite of this, however, a considerable 
amount of discussion about these elusive topics can 
he heard. The very fact that at the last convention 
of the United Farmers of Alberta in January, a mo- 
tion favouring secession was put forward shows 
clearly that a wind is blowing somewhere—even al- 
though the motion was voted down. The writer him- 
self has heard an Englishman—who three years ago 
on arriving in the west pooh-poohed the idea of 
union with the States—declare forcibly this fall that 
annexation is the only solution of the Westerner’s 
difficulties. Nor is this man unique. Again an 
again, in the privacy of their homes, many perfectly 
good citizens of Anglo-Saxon stock have been heard 
to affirm that the West would find the United States 
a far better team-mate than Eastern Canada. A 
month ago a prominent Western editor declared that 
a man who came out with a secession or annexation 
plank in his platform would have a surprisingly 
large following. Secession, therefore, may be more 
than a passing bugbear. It may, on provocation, take 
on flesh and substance to become an active factor in 
western politics. Mencken’s declaration in the 
Smart Set last year that Canada must ultimately 
jein the States is, possibly, not all mere romancing. 

The Easterner, at this point, will, probably, re- 
mark that the Westerner is a damned fool who 
doesn’t know when he is well off, and that, if he 
sees a better ’ole, let him jolly well go to it. Yet 
there are, perhaps, some justifications for the prairie 
farmer’s point of view. These are firstly economics, 
secondly economics, and lastly economics. A man’s 
means of livelihood is the tenderest part of him. As 
things are now, the Westerner is continually having 


O LD ghosts never die, and the spectre of seces- 




















this sensitive organ prodded and disturbed. High 
transportation charges, to be blamed on the eastern 
controlled railroads; high rates of interest, due to 
eastern banking and investing methods; high cost of 
production, chargeable to the eastern manufacturer 
and protectionist, who maintain the (to the Western- 
er) outrageously high tariff on implements and 
other necessities—these combine to keep the prairie 
farmer tottering on the brink of financial collapse. 
The well-established agriculturist claims that he is 
producing at a loss, the pioneer is often in actual 
want and poverty—witness the home in which, when 
cold weather comes, only one member of the family 
can be outfitted warmly enough to venture outside, 
or the countless shacks that lack all but the most 
primitive of furniture. No wonder that some West- 
erners feel that they are paying too dearly for a 
sentimental unity with the East. 

To irritate them further, the eastern-controlled 
Dominion Government has kept the Natural Re- 
sources of the West dangling before the three prairie 
provinces like the carrot before the proverbial jack- 
ass. The reader will recall that, when the prairie 
provinces were organized, the Federal authorities 
kept the Natural Resources and the revenue there 
from, paying in lieu of them to the provinces a fixed 
indemnity. This arrangement, at first, worked in 
favour of the West, but for a considerable period the 
scale has dipped the other way. Hence for several 
years the prairie premiers, collectively and individ- 
ually, have been crawling to the Seats of the Mighty, 
begging for a return of the alienated resources. It 
is not our part to unravel the intricacies of the nego- 
tiations or to act ‘sweet reason’ to the warring stand- 
points; but, in passing, it might be pointed out that 
the delay and the somewhat stingy proposals hereto- 
fore advanced by the Federal Government have given 
another indictment to the Westerner on which to 
feed fat his ancient grudge against the East. 

In one other Dominion policy the West is vital- 
ly interested,—the attitude towards immigration. 
This side of the Lake of the Woods, two questions, 
of the ‘hen versus egg’ genius, share the theorist’s af- 
feetions. Does the immigrant bring prosperity, or 
does prosperity bring the immigrant? Kindred to 
this is the battle between the qualitatives and quan- 
titatives, with the balance, I fear, inclining on eco- 
nomic assumptions towards the latter, although a 
goodly number still argue sturdily that only certain 
kinds of immigrants have any practical value for 
the West. But all factions are inclined to agree on 
one point, that the Federal Government has mis- 
managed the whole affair miserably in the past, and 
promises no immediate sanity for the future. In 
fact, in all matters the West is not merely distrustful 
but is cynically bored with the gifts which the East 
bears. 
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These are some of the factors which appear to 
be instrumental in keeping secession and annex- 


ation live topics on the prairies. There are many 
Americans in the West, and they and their Can- 
adian-born neighbours have but to look to the south 
to see a land, materially speaking, flowing fatly with 
milk and honey—a land, too, where the costs of ad- 
ministration are said to average five dollars per 
head as opposed to an estimated eighty in Canada. 
Economically, he is likely to believe—although he 
may be wrong—that wealth and ease lie just across 
the border, and to feel that the struggle to develop 
and preserve a distinctive economic and political unit 
by means of two or three strands of steel is not 
worth while. 


Economic, then, are the arguments which sup- 
port secession and annexation. The contrary position 
is usually based on more or less intangible things 
that do little to fill one’s stomach when—to quote 
Plautus—‘one’s insides are rattling’ for lack of food. 
It may be urged that the establishment and preser- 
vation of a definite Canadian character is valuable, 
that our connection with Great Britain gives us an 
historical depth and background we should other- 
wise lack, and that the Yankee has many undesirable 
qualities which we do not crave, but which must be 
swallowed along with prosperity. The latter some- 
what Pharasaical argument is, however, subtly un- 
dermined by American-made movies and magazines 
and it must be admitted that British traditions, 
while indubitably strong, have not nearly so great a 
hold on the West as they have on the East, or at any 
rate on Ontario. It seems that the Westerner’s liv- 
ing conditions must be ameliorated before secession 
and annexation will cease to agitate him. Good har- 
vests, unless accompanied by a lowering of the costs 
of production and transportation, will not wholly 
down the spectre. In Alberta, it might be buried by 
the development incident upon a real discovery of 
oil] or iron, but this, in spite of the promise of the 
oil-well ‘brought in’ last fall at Wainwright, is not 
yet assured. 


In the final analysis the immediate solution of 
the problem seems to depend on the East. Since Sir 
Lomer Gouin’s resignation the West has had some 
hopes of a Liberal Progressive alliance with its con- 
sequent concessions to the prairies. Hope deferred 
has stiffened their distrust, not only of the old polit- 
ical Parties and shibboleths, but of the whole East 
as well. This distrust only the East can cure. A 
sympathetic attitude to the peculiar difficulties of 
the prairie farmer might go far toward repairing the 
frayed bonds of Canadian unity. Otherwise the 
Westerner may claim, with some show of reason, 
that, while the East blooms with millionaires, he, 
alone, foots the bill for a ‘Dominion from sea to 
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He may still] wonder whether the West, of 


sea’. 
which the contribution in wheat and livestock has 
often been assessed, will be allowed to make its great- 
est contribution to the Dominion—that of a distinct- 
ively Western character to temper the somewhat 
cautious and crabbed disposition of the East. 
THoMpsoN-Harpy. 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN ForuM had its origin in a desire to se- 
cure a freer and more informed discussion of public ques- 
tions. Discussion is invited on editorials or articles ap- 
pearing in the magazine, or on any other matters of poli- 
tical or artistic interest. Concisencss, point, and good 
nature must be asked of correspondents, who should con- 
fine themselves to 400 words. The Editors are not re- 
sponsible for matter published in this column. 


To Sign Or Not To Sign 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Every month when the Forum arrives, I ask myselli 
why the editors ever abandoned the wholly admirable 
custom of having book-reviews signed by the authors. 
For me, and I think for most readers, anonymous reviews, 
whether in the Times Literary Supplement or THE CAN- 
ADIAN ForvuM, lose half their interest and authority. In 
the introduction to his On Contemporary. Literature, Mr. 
Stuart Sherman quoted an English writer who 


urged all honest practitioners to preface each of 
their articles with a brief confession of faith in 
some such fashion as this: ‘I am a member of the 
Church of England (or an Atheist, Dissenter, or 
what not); a Conservative (or a Liberal, or Radical, 
or what not); a Classicist (or a Romanticist, Real- 
ist, or what not); belong to the Spectator set (or 
the Saturday Review, or the Daily Mail, or what 
not).’ This sensitively honorable proposal, it will 
be remembered, was anticipated in its essential fea- 
ture by the device of Bottom—‘Tell them that I, 
Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver: 
this will put them out of fear.’ Superfluous Bot- 
tom’s device may have been; it was inspired by a 
tender humanity worthy of all emulation. 


One commends this proposal to the Board of Editors. 
Since the Forum is the only Canadian monthly which has 
intelligent reviewing, a reader, when he agrees and es- 
pecially when he disagrees, has a legitimate craving tu 
know who’s who. If the reviewer as a ‘lion rough in 
wildest rage doth roar’, it is a matter of some moment 
whether he is ‘a lion fell’ or Snug the joiner. 

Yours, etc., 
DOUGLAS BusH. 
London, England. 


‘To Be Hanged By The Neck—’ 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I read in a Los Angeles newspaper that you hanged 
two fellows in London (Ontario) last week, and the busi- 
ness lasted 7 minutes (I say seven minutes). Please 
stop these hangings, or get a better hangman, The untr- 


versities should give a course of lectures in the methods 
of sending a soul to his Maker, making a special study 
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of the vertebrae, ropes, traps, throat, caps, gospel, peni- 
tentiary psalms, cigars, coffins, and all the necessary ar- 
ticles for a good hanging. The English say: there is only 
one way of doing things—doing them well. The Spanish 
say: if we have to play the castanets, it is better to play 
them well than play them wrong. 

Therefore if you have to hang people, please hang as a 
decent man would do it! Fair play! It pays to be honest! 
Very soon nobody will like to be hanged if you keep av- 
ing it this way. There will come, after this splendia 
boom in the hanging business, a terrible period of ae- 
pression. The Banks and Churches will feel the effects 
of it. 

Yours, etc., 
J. PUOAN, 
Los Angeles. 





Sniping for Truth 


T is the emancipate’s pride and the conservative’s 
bane that we live in a sceptical age; yet most of 
us are still prone to accept as truth what was 

so accepted by our revered fathers, and not only 
do not question it, but fiercely resent the profane 
efforts of any who would do so. There is bred in us 
not only a queer and distressing humility which 
repudiates any suggestion that the ancients who 
begot our beliefs might have been even more stupid 
than we are, but a really touching pride in their 
disinterestedness which resents, as it would a per- 
sonal affront, any slur cast upon their high-minded- 
ness by the emancipates of to-day. And in the un- 
questioning majority these qualities blend into a 
reverence for inherited traditions that produces, 
with advancing years, what one may call the intel- 
lectual chastity of age. A chastity which prompts 
the average conservative to consider free-thinking 
as reprehensible as free-living, causes him to look 
upon any ‘trifling with facts’ as indecent, and makes 
him resist any attack on his convictions as an assault 
upon his virtue. And in the defence of his traditions 
the conservative will fight with the faith of a fanatic, 
for to the pure all things are sure. 

Perhaps the most curious and remarkable 
feature of the guerilla war between the inconstant 
emancipates and the chaste conservatives is the 
fact that when the insurgents of an epoch do succeed 
in exploding a fallacy (and hoisting its partizans 
with their own petard as it were) the young rebels 
of the next generation usually find that it has been 
magically replaced by a fallacy more fantastic and 
more desolating, with a myriad adherents recruited 
to defend it to the death. For example, it was at 
one time a popular fallacy that democratic govern- 
ment was an ideal that could never be realized: 
to-day it is a popular fallacy that we have realized 
it. Not so long ago, it was a popular fallacy that we 
were all descended from Adam: to-day it.is a popular 
fallacy that we are all descended from monkeys. 

Now, one can readily understand the origin and 
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growth of the fallacy that we have achieved democ- 
racy; it was obviously necessary for those in power 
in the last century to propagate the lie: in an age 
mad for democracy it was the only way to make 
the world safe for plutocracy; they took it, and won. 
But what dark purpose was served by propagating 
the idea that we are all descended from monkeys? 
Who started it? Mr. Darwin most certainly did 
not. And, in spite of the accusations of the orthodox, 
one does not credit Antichrist with so much humour. 
After profound meditation on the enigma one is 
forced to the conclusion that its origin was fortuitous 
and its wild-fire growth due to a wealth of corro- 
borative evidence more apparent than real. Perhaps 
some unknown sage of a bygone generation, who had 
long pondered on the secret of man’s origin in the 
womb of time, had one day a vision that burst upon 
him as a revelation when, chancing to pass through 
the monkey-house at the Zoo, he saw a Victorian 
vegetarian sharing his monkey-nuts with the inmates. 
After all, why not? Consider Mr. Newton and the 
apple! 

But I have just discovered that, although Sir 
Isaac’s theory (unlike my unknown savant’s) was 
not a fallacy, the romantic story of his apple is 
now looked upon as such. I made this interesting 
discovery in the third, and much enlarged, edition 
of Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann’s Popular Fallacies! 
which has just come into my hands. This book, 
quite properly, does not discuss the greater questions 
still under dispute; but it will provide powder and 
shot to many an emancipate who engages in those 
slight skirmishes and bickerings that enliven the 
fringe of the main engagement where the larger 
issues are decided. For, although Mr. Ackermann 
considered it outside the scope of his work to deal 
with the fallacy of an achieved democracy, he de- 
molishes in a page or two the fallacy that men are 
descended from monkeys; and, while he does not 
challenge the fallacy that America is the land of 
liberty, he does correct the popular error that the 
abolition of slavery was the cause of the American 
civil war. In the most comprehensive work of its 
kind that has been published, he deals with a multi- 
tude of common errors in matters scientific, historic, 
and legendary, ranging from the fallacy that Colum- 
bus discovered America to the vulgar error that 
plovers’ eggs are plovers’ eggs. 

There are some traditional legends demolished 
by this book which one would rather have had left to 
us to cherish; as, for instance, that of Dick Whitting- 
ton’s cat, the loss of which to the writer is not com- 
pensated by the information that Dick was not 
only four times Lord Mayor of London, but later 
achieved the dubious honour of adding M.P. to his 
famous name. And Mr. Ackermann includes some 

1Popular Fallacies, A. S. E. Ackerman (Old Westminster 
Press; pp. 984; 12/6). ‘ 
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information that seems superfluous, such as the 
exposure of the fallacy ‘that all gold mines are very 
profitable’. Surely this last is unnecessary! Or is 
it that a Canadian is more sophisticated in this 
respect than the happy natives of a country that 
has no gold mines? But there are many fallacies 
dealt with that have caused a deal of needless suffer- 
ing, and it is a pleasure to find them trenchantly 
handled: as, for example, the belief that the use of 
anaesthetics in childbirth is dangerous to mother 
and child. One had almost forgot that the early 
Opposition to their use was largely of a religious 
nature, and that the Bible was freely quoted to show 
the wickedness of attempts to alleviate pain resulting 
from ‘visitations of God’. 

Those Christians whose God is the God of Moses 
will be distressed to read in this iconoclastic work 
that Moses did not write the Pentateuch and that 
David did not write the Psalms; that the Proverbs 
were not Solomon’s and that the Book of Daniel 
was not Daniel’s book. One rather sympathizes 
with the Anglo-Catholics who will snort over the 
crisp demolition of the foundations of their belief 
that their bishops are the direct descendants of the 
Apostles; but their annoyance will, one hopes, be 
assuaged by the story Mr. Ackermann tells in this 
connection. It seems’ that Sydney Smith, on being 
asked if he believed in Apostolic Succession, said that 
he certainly did, as there was no other way of ex- 
plaining the direct descent of the Bishop of Exeter 
from Judas Iscariot. 

It is one of the delights of this volume that its 
author treats his subject with a genial satire that is 
rarely found in a work of this kind. He takes pleasure 
in illustrating his point with a story, and often in- 
dulges his taste for a good tale even when it is super- 
fluous; as when he concludes his exposure of the 
fallacy that the bag-pipe originated in Scotland by 
recording that ‘another account (less authentic) of 
the history of the Scottish pipes is that they were 
sold to the Scots by the Irish, and that the Scots 
have not yet seen the joke!’ Mr. Ackermann claims 
to have corrected 1,350 fallacies in this comprehensive 
book: he might have claimed one more, for, in addi- 
tion to those indexed, he has exploded the popular 
fallacy that books of reference are necessarily dull. 

RICHARD DE BRIsAy. 





Sheep 
Red sheep in Devon, 
White on Wiltshire down, 
But sooty black by the iron track 
That runs to Iron-town! 
And these I saw in England, as I went up and down. 


MILLICENT PayYNe. 
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Blue Moon 


O I was young an’ feared o’ pain 

When I went hot-lovering down the lane. 

I sipped sweet honey wi’ my red lips, 

An’ I touched fire wi’ my finger-tips, 

But I drew them back again— 

For the withered gray woman, so old and wise, 
Wi’ the queer hushed voice an’ the listening eyes, 
An’ the stone-deaf ears who lives in the lane— 
She steps so soft an’ she says—‘Rose-Jane! 
You’re eatin’ plum-porridge (ye poor wee loon!) 
Eatin’ it hot in a rare blue moon. 

Ye’ve a dimpled face like a rosy June, 

But your mouth’ll be burnt before you’ve learnt 
The way of a man i’ the moon. 

An’ then they’ll call ye ‘‘old Rose-Jane 

Who went hot-lovering down the lane’’. 
Beware 0’ the rare blue moon, Rose-Jane.’ 


Saints bless that woman wi’ listening eyes! 

I’ve planted the sweet-briar where she lies. 

She stopped my ears an’ she made me wise. 

I’m pure as the virgin saints are pure— 

Now never a man my pale lips lure. 

But once in a blue moon I’m not sure 

That the withered gray woman wi’ listening eyes 
Didn’t cheat me out of a rare fine prize. 
Something calls to me i’ the moon, 

‘Rose-Jane! Rose-Jane! Come! Come soon!’ 


LovIsE Morty BowMan. 





That Great Wing 


‘Where away, thistledown, 
Racing so madly ?’ 

‘O’, said the thistledown, 
‘I’m faring badly. 

I want to go seaward, sir, 
And I go inland, O. 

Can you not help me, sir? 
Seaward I long to go.’ 


‘Thistledown’, soft I said, 
‘You must be merry. 

You are not master here; 
Pollen and berry, 

With milk-weed fluff, maple wing, 
All of them, faring, do 

Only as that Great Wing, 

Wing of Wind, wants them to’ 


ARTHUR L. PHELPS. 








Jack and the Einstalk 


NCE upon a time there lived, in regions far 
O from remote, a youth whose first name was 

John. He also suffered from a modern high- 
school education, so that he was a jack of all studies 
and master of none. 

Now Jack’s mother was a poor widow afflicted 
with a sad poverty of ideas, and a day arrived when 
her conversation no longer afforded the lad any 
food for thought. 

‘My son’, said the poor woman, ‘there is nothing 
in the house except this ticket of admission to a 
scientific lecture. Take it and use it, and Heaven 
grant that you pick up a few ideas that will at least 
furnish us with material for an argument.’ 

So Jack kissed her goodbye and set out with 
high hopes, for his heart was young. 

‘Here’s luck, Mother’, he cried out cn his re- 
turn. ‘The lecture was on Relativity and I have 
brought home some of the oddest notions.’ And he 
commenced to expound to the old lady all that he 
had gleaned at the lecture. 

But the widow could make neither head nor 
tail of Relativity, and became very angry. 

‘Unhappy boy!’ she exclaimed. ‘You have used 
up a perfectly good ticket and brought home nothing 
but the wildest and most ridiculous nonsense. Away 
with these absurd ideas!’ 

And sweeping them up from the table where he 
had arrayed them before her, she flung them out of 
the window. 

Poor Jack was much crestfallen and crept off to 
bed; but he could not help pondering those attrac- 
tive ideas which his mother had so lightly dismissed. 
When he finally dropped off to sleep they germinated 
and took root in his subconscious mind. 

By morning they had grown up into a wild and 
beautiful theory which reached up far beyond the 
clouds into space. When Jack and his mother saw 
it they stood amazed. 

‘Isn’t it just the tallest thing you ever heard 
of?’ crowed Jack. ‘It must be the Theory of Re- 
lativity. I shall climb up and follow it to its illogicai 
conclusion.’ 

‘Come back, come back’, pleaded his mother in 
great alarm. ‘You know these theories won’t bear 
any weight. See how tangled and involved it is. 
Who knows where it will lead you?’ 

‘It will lead me to the fourth dimension’, Jack 
shouted down to her; and he added some reassuring 
words which were, however, too far over her head 
for the poor old lady to comprehend. 

The youth was strong and nimble and climbed 
rapidly, seizing a hint here and an allusion there, 
for he could not begin to grasp the argument as a 
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READERS 
from the wood-cut 
by 
EDWIN HOLGATE 


A notable example of 
the suggestion of com- 
plete fulness and soli- 
dity of form given in 
the simple black and 
white character of the 

medium. 
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whole. Towards the end he became dizzy, but by 
closing his eyes to apparent facts and thinking earn- 
estly upon nothing, he managed to reach the top, 
where he found a large castle in the air. This was 
the home of a frightful giant named Paradox, who 
rushed forth at Jack, unsheathing a copy of Relativ- 
ity Explained in Simple Terms, and swearing by his 
fourth dimension that he would destroy the lad’s 
reason by making him read it, page by page. 

But Jack was the scion of a proud old Civil 
Service family. Undaunted by Paradox, he stood 
his ground, drawing a pocket edition of The Com- 
plete Income Tax Ritual, the favourite weapon of 
his lamented father, an assessor who had been killed 
at his post. 

‘It is to be a duel to the death then’, the giant 
said, turning pale as he read the title. 

‘But all in fair play’, retorted Jack; ‘for both 
books may be read backwards or forwards, upside 
dewn or inside out, without the meaning becoming 
any more obscure.’ 

‘You should allow me a handicap’, grumbled the 
giant. ‘Come, solve me this highly original conun- 
drum about the computation of interest on past due 
instalments.’ 

‘That’, said Jack, ‘is part of the secret code of 
the Taxsessors’ Union and cannot be exposed for 
popular consumption. You may, however, ignore it 
if you will allow me to skip all your references to 
the laws of electromagnetic phenomena. Is it a go?’ 

‘It certainly is. And I will waive introducing 
the force of gravity into the equations of motion, if 
you will put the kibosh on the surtax and supertax.’ 

‘You’re on’, cried Jack enthusiastically. ‘Now 
what will you give me for the statutory exemptions 
and the depreciation puzzle?’ 

‘I'll allow you the identity of gravitational and 
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inertial mass, and throw in my spacetime co-ordinates 
to boot.’ 

Then Jack had a brainwave. 

‘See here’, he said; ‘must we rehearse all the 
painful details? Why not swop the books holus-bolus 
and eall the thing a saw off?’ 

‘That’s a sporting offer, but can I bank on this 
Ritual of yours to produce the same moral effect as 
my Relativity?’ 

‘It’s the best little demoralizer you ever saw. Tt 
may not, like Relativity Explained in Simple Terms, 
entrap the victim with any illusion of simplicity, but. 
it casts a blight over his life in the opening para- 
graphs. Galloping insomnia is guaranteed before 
the end of the second chapter, followed by delirium 
tremens, megalomania, kleptomania, hydropbobia, 
and double-barrelled multiple imbecility. And then 
the more serious disorders set in.’ 

‘It’s a bargain then, my son; put it there! And 
you'll find in Relativity a real boon to inhumanity. 
Only one reader ever got half way through it, and 
he was a very hardy man—besides, he skipped every 
alternate chapter and all the explanatory notes.’ 

Hostilities having thus ended in a draw, Jack 
row bade his new friend farewell and retraced his 
steps, bearing with him the precious volume on rela- 
tivity with all its bewildering simplifications. 

Having come down to earth again, he at once 
exploded the theory, as a precaution against plagiar- 
ists, and, after diluting the contents of his book to 
the consistency of sensational fiction, he disposed of 
it piecemeal as his own work. 

Soon he acquired the reputation of being the 
foremost imaginative writer of his age; and it is 
almost superfluous to add that he always lived hap- 


pily ever afterwards. 
GEORGE PENSON. 





Ploughing 


The ploughing-team goes slowly to and fro against the sky. 
I cannot get my fill of watching, watching it go by, 


Caught by the never-failing spell, secret yet close at hand, 
The spell of the slow-drawn plough that slides and shears the solid land. 


And as I watch the brown wave turn and break its tilted crust, 
The ploughing shrinks to a shapeliness of naked strain and thrust 


Forward and backward, binding the man to the plough and the plough to the team, 
The lines of stress all bunched and held at the share’s edge under the beam. 


A halt and all is slackened ; comes a word and all is taut— 


The man, the beasts, the implement, to cleaving oneness brought. 


BARKER FalR.ey. 
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‘The Glory Hath Departed’ 

HERE are many people in Canada who are 
+ keenly interested in the theatre, and who feel 

the lack of genuine theatrical life here. After 
the generous gift of Hart House Theatre, it was 
generally hoped that at least Toronto would have 
the opportunities afforded by an uncommercialized 
Little Theatre which could experiment with new 
plays and new methods of production. 

There was no pretentious ambition to become 
one of the theatrical Meceas of the world, but a gen- 
uine desire to see presented some of the finely classic 
plays of our own literature, even of our own day, 
which are rarely, if ever, seen on a popular stage. 
For instance, more of Shaw than we usually see; all 
of Synge’s plays; a unique adventure like Shelley’s 
Cenci; Masefield’s Nan; these, with a score of other 
such, have intrinsic beauty and power, but are never 
likely to appear on the commercial stage in Canada. 
And the interest is not only in ourselves, in the plays 
of our own literature; there is an increasing num- 
ler of people who know of the drama of Central 
Europe and Russia, of the theatres of Reinhardt and 
Tairoff, and who would like to see something of that 
‘mass’ drama which is developing there. There are 
even amongst us certain adventurous spirits who 
would experiment in expressionism and follow Mol- 
nar from Heaven to Hell and Georg Kaiser ‘From 
Morn to Midnight’! 

Instead of which, what have we been doing? 
Without any desire to be destructively critical, and 
with real appreciation of the good things which were 
done in the first days of the theatre, and of the pro- 
duetion of the Canadian plays, one feels bound to 
express, nevertheless, the general dissatisfaction at 
two things; the programme of our Hart House The- 
atre of late, and the gradual professionalization of 
its spirit, the change in its purpose. 

It is not so much the lack of eatholicity of taste 
in the repertory of the theatre that one deplores 
(one forgives narrowness where there is depth), 
it is rather the lack of positiveness, of eager purpose 
to desery the things that are spiritually fine. The 
fact is, we seem to have been concerned with side 
issues in the last two years; to have been nibbling at 
the fringes of the real theatrical interests of the day 
or to have lain becalmed in the back-waters of period 
plays. On the face of it, we appear to have ventured 
into new paths—into foreign drama, for instance, 
with the Japanese play The Toils of Yoshitomo, Bena- 
vente’s The Bonds of Interest, and much pantomime. 
But, in reality, are any of these typical or adequate 
representations of the vigorous interests in the the- 
atre today? They suggest the wanderings abroad of 
a conventional taste in timid search of the new. 
Should we not banish The Tojls of Yoshitomo, with 
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its conventional type of heroic tragedy, into the most 
unprogressive ranks in the theatre? Benavente in- 
spires little more than the mildly pleasing interests of 
the costume play and is not great enough to be of his- 
toric interest. As for pantomime—what there is of 
child and artist in us ean enjoy that, at the same 
time recognizing that it is no full representation of 
today’s theatre since it has never been expressive of 
anything else but the holiday mood of the theatre. 
Surely a theatre’s programme, if it attempts at all 
to be cosmopolitan in its range, must venture boldly 
forth among the vividly characteristic plays of the 
foreign theatre and not seek the French, Spanish or 
Kastern equivalent of The Man from Blankleys! 

But to make of this a plain, unvarnished tale. 
The trouble with us is that the whole original inten- 
tion of the theatre has been thwarted by a spirit of 
commercialism and professionalism. We have delib- 
erately adopted the attitude of the professional, with 
that manner of sophistication and those commercial 
standards which have effectually robbed us of any 
spirit of adventure and enterprise. We ‘play safe’, 
now, with box receipts in mind, and offer up our 
ideals and our opportunities to the gay gods of fare- 
ical comedy. We forget that it is as true of the play 
in the theatre, as of the play in the foot-ball field, 
that the moment the game is commercialized and pro- 
fessionalized the value and the glory depart from it. 
Professionalization in that sense does not mean lead- 
ership and training; it means sophistication, an ab- 
sence of faith, a mechanical labour, a dimming of 
the spirit, which kill enthusiasm. And only where 
there are those finer enthusiasms of the mind, and 
a spirit that will dare all things, is there life that 
is worth living. That is why the future of the the- 
atre lies in the hands of the amateurs rather than of 
the professionals, provided that the amateur actors 
do not keep to sheep-tracks, but push onward down 
the open road to the future. 

And these are such great days in the theatre. 
We hear of groups of amateurs all over England 
who are using their little theatres as a laboratory in 
which to experiment with plays in their eager search 
for deeper life and further vistas. We know of that 
wider movement of the repertory theatres of Europe, 
of the Berlin Volksbiihne, and of the efforts of a 
people to cling to the things of the spirit in the faee 
of overwhelming physical difficulties. We are told 
the same thing of Russia, where even during the Re- 
volution little groups met in private houses, in cel- 
lars, who were writing plays, presenting plays—all 
plays. They were, and are still, seeking not only 
new ways of presenting plays, but a new way of 
thinking in the theatre. They are finding a new 
faith. They are trying to discover what the play 
must mean for our own day and generation—and 
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one can ask no more than that of the greatest play- 
wright. All this may be mere fanaticism, but we 
shall do well to remember that new gold comes burn- 
ing hot from the mint—and what do we offer in 
place of their enthusiasms? 

So far, the only effort of this kind in Toronto, 
since the early days of Hart House Theatre, has been 
that of a little group of students who have banded 
tnemselves together into a University College 
Players’ Guild. Their real achievements, and their 
growing interest, show what could be done on a 
larger scale in Hart House, with the experience and 
training, the equipment, the wider range and choice 
of actors afforded by the bigger theatre—but only 
provided that there was the same keen spirit and 
dauntless courage behind it; the same disregard of 
lesser things, of social ends, of personal prejudice. 

Of course one recognizes the extraordinary dif- 
ficulties which must beset the path of amateur 
actors. How difficult it must be, for instance, to pre- 
sent Tchekoff without the unusual personality of a 
great actor and that skilled interpretation which is 
derived from the study of many plays and audiences! 
No doubt that is why the amateur has generally been 
forced to avoid subtlety and depend largely on an 
ohvious plot for success. Yet one feels convinced that 
this is truer of amateur theatricals than of the am- 
ateur Little Theatre of today, where a serious pur- 
pose and experience gained must more than equalize 
success. At any rate, one feels assured that in Tor- 
onto a most sympathetic and appreciative audience 
awaits the Hart House Theatre in its greater ventures. 

GuaDys WOooKEY. 


The Last Survivor 


Death played a merry hand that night 
With fifteen sailors on the floe, 
For every moment of the fight 
The luck was with the wind and snow. 


And fourteen of them staked that night 
Their bone and flesh and blood and lost; 
One threw his heart into the fight, 

With odds at dawn against the frost. 


But Death outplayed him the next night, 
And beat the partner at his side 
When, in the home, she joined the fight 
Against the wind and snow and tide. 


E. J. Pratt. 
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The Bookshelf 
American Poetry and American Critics 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, by Amy 
Lowell (Maemillan; pp.x+349; $2.50. 
American Poetry Since 1900, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Holt; pp. xiiit+405; $3.50). 

To those who find the progress and enterprise 
of our American neighbours amusing, the discovery 
of poetry by Miss Amy Lowell in 1917 afforded the 
quaintest spectacle imaginable, a source of infinite 
joy. Her book indeed contained a valuable survey of 
the field of contemporary verse, and valuable histori- 
cal details of various movements, but it also contain- 
ed a ponderous vindication of some of the oldest tru- 
isms of criticism—hence the fun. Miss Lowell grave- 
ly and patiently pleaded for concrete imagery, for 
fresh rather than borrowed phrases, for metrical 
forms appropriate to the emotional tone of the com- 
position. She had discovered that poetry should be 
simple, sensuous and passionate, and in this she 
thought she was heading a revolution against the 
cramping English tradition. Her views on purely 
technical questions were still more notable. Earnest- 
ly she maintained that the classie ‘tee-/um tee-tuin’ 
of blank verse might be broken by an _ occasional 
trochee. Nay, more—she even ventured to suggest 
that some of our (or their) very newest poets may 
have abandoned the foot as a metrical unit and ac- 
tually conceived whole lines at a time. As for the 
stanza, it is not what it used to be in the ‘conservative 
English tradition’—far otherwise. Our new poets 
are inventing new stanzas, and some are using no 
stanza at all! In short, Miss Lowell thinks, we are 
borne darkly, fearfully afar, and the older (conser- 
vative) work can mean little or nothing to those whz 
have embraced such radical change. 

Today we have Mr. Untermeyer, a very much 
better critic. He is as comprehensive as Miss Lowell 
but considerably more discriminating. He thrashes 
no dead horses, and seldom mistakes fine thoughts for 
poetry. He also succeeds better in conveying the 
relative importance to be attached to different writ- 
ers. But, as a eritic, he shares with Miss Lowell two 
rather striking defects. First, he is tempted to in- 
sist, always and everywhere, upon the revolutionary 
character of American verse, setting down every ex- 
cellence to some ‘revolt’, where the impartial eye sees 
only the permanent qualities of all good poetry. Sec- 
ondly, he almost omits any technical analysis of 
individual passages. This task the critic should un- 
dertake, if for no other reason because it forces him 
to recognize the continuity of art. To discover the 
sources of beauty in a particular work is to perceive 
its kinship with other works, to realize in fact that 
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Tradition, smite as we will at its fetters, is amongst 
us and will remain with us always, because the human 
spirit is one and indivisible. If he had not fallen 
into the second of the two errors we have mentioned, 
Mr. Untermeyer would have avoided the first; that 
is, he would have concerned himself less with the 
novelty and more with the eternal aspects of the 
works before him. He would not, for example, have 
written of Robert Frost’s North of Boston: ‘These 
dramas . . are the antithesis of the ‘‘arranged’’ 
and earefully planned pieces of stagecraft. There is 
a total absence of all the skilful literary mechanics 
that we have been used to.’ 

Is he thinking of such a poem as Home Burial, in 
which the wife reproacnes her husband with utterly 
unreasonable bitterness because he does not sufficient- 
ly feel the death of their chiJd? His having dug the 
grave with his own hands becomes to her the symbol 
of heartless indifference— 

Making the gravel leap and leap in air 
Leap up, like that, like that, and land so lightly 


And roll back down the mound beside the hole 
I thought, who is this man? I didn’t know you. 


And when he enters with the stains of the fresh 
earth on his boots she is aghast at his everyday de- 
meanour, and his cool disposal of the muddy spade. 


You had stood the spade up against the wall 
Outside there in the entry, for I saw it, 

The italics are mine. There is a world of signifi- 
cance in that phrase and in the huddled movement of 
the line before it, but it is no new dynamic that 
thrills us here, nor is it the ‘antithesis’ of the power 
that trembles in all the great lines of English drama. 
Tt may be the antithesis of what is artificial, unreal, 
unpoetic, unsuccessful, but that is quite another ques- 
tion. Why insist that a thing is new, when you only 
mean that it is great? 

To distinguish between these two judgments be 
comes more important when the critic has to dea) 
with work of a strikingly original kind, as that of 
Alfred Kreymborg or John Gould Fletcher. In such 
eases the lack of any consistent canons becomes ap- 
parent. It seems that Mr. Untermeyer has never 
asked himself in what greatness consists, and so when 
confronted with a strange mode of expression he is 
compelled to throw up the sponge, to fall back upon 
the layman’s judgment—‘T like this’, or, ‘I do not 
like it’. It seems, indeed—though it is rather an as- 
tonishing reflection—that Mr. Untermeyer is more at 
his ease with conservative works after all. He seizes 
upon their salient excellence, of a kind already gen- 
erally recognized, and praises it for being new, but 
nowhere as far as we ean discover does he lay bare the 
sali-nt excellence of anything really novel. It is 
eaxv enough to ridicule by mere quotation such lines 
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Use what listens on Sunday 
and catchy elms will oxidize pillows, 


but thus to condemn them implies standards already 
established and tacitly applied. The uncultured 
reader finds these lines intensely humorous because 
he judges them by the standard of common sense; 
but by the same test he condemns much genuine 
poetry. We are faced with the doubt which assailed 
the tutor reading an undergraduate philosophy 
paper: ‘Of course this is nonsense, but is it the right 
kind of nonsense?’ Probably all this about the catchy 
elms is not the right kind of nonsense, but before we 
ean judge of that we must have some insight into the 
intention which prompted it, for if it fails, it fails as 
expression first of all. 

Furthermore, the absence of a critical philosophy 
behind his several judgments leads to such an oscilla- 
tion in the point of view that the docile reader feels 
uneasy symptoms of mal de mer. Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s blank verse studies are appraised 
chiefly in virtue of the truths and humanity of their 
content. They call—fortunately—for no remark as 
blank verse. Both our critics cite these lines without 
the tremor of an eyelash. (It is Merlin speaking to 
Vivien) 

If I were young, God knows if I were safe 
As you are now to say my life was mine. 


Were you to say to me that I should end it 
Longevity for me were jeopardized. 


(Again the italics are mine.) But when we come 
to the Imagists, Impressionists, and Expressionists, 
it would seem that content is a subordinate matter. 
Again, in dealing with Edgar Lee Masters, the 
author so far loses sight of the whole question of 
style that he quotes almost indiscriminately from Mr. 
Master’s most sinewy Spoon River epitaphs, and 
from the most bald and flaccid. Granted that this 
is an historical survey, and its chief concern to dis- 
tinguish the characteristic quality of each writer, 
and not to determine his success, still the critic 
sometimes proves helpless before this very task for 
lack of a little light of doctrine. What does he make 
of Carl Sandburg, for example? After stating that 
‘his work, seemingly without cerebration, springs 
directly, and frequently without shaping, from the 
agitations of the unconscious’, he defines two antag- 
onistie strains in his work, one of heavy fisted brut- 
ality, the other ‘the shadow-painter, the haunter of 
mists’. He is content to accept this dualism, and to 
value the two sides of the poet’s work for two differ- 
ent reasons. On the one hand is a poem like ‘Sketch’: 


The shadows of the ships 

Rock on the crest 

In the low blue lustre 

Of the tardy and the soft inrolling tide. 








A long brown bar at the dip of the sky 
Puts an arm of sand in the span of salt. 


The lucid and endless wrinkles 

Draw in lapse and withdraw. 

Wavelets crumble and white spent bubbles 
Wash on the floor of the beach. 


Rocking on the crest 

In the low blue lustre 

Are the shadows of the ships. 

‘miniature’ and speaks of its 
‘musical quality’. It is, he implies, a triumph of 
technique and little more. Merely literary. On the 
other hand there is ‘Chicago’, fraught with passion 
and significance, the technique unimportant because 
of its great conception. This, we cannot help think- 
ing, is a very muddled and divided attitude of mind. 
Are perfection and significance at war? Can we not 
discern in ‘Sketch’ (in spite of the title) something 
of the emotional power that flows through the more 
‘brutal’ work, a ground-swell of passion relaxed and 
resolved into a vast embracing harmony, of which 
the rhythmically-moving sea is the eternal symbol? 
Can we not recognize in ‘Chicago’ some of that 
magic of words which is bestowed only by passion, 
and without which passion never becomes poetry? 


This he ealls a 
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Some Stories of India 


The Mad Rani, and Other Sketches of Indian Life 
and Thought, by Philip Ashby (Routledge ; 
pp. xv+239). 

When I had read Mr. Ashby’s sketches T found 
myself meditating on the new atmosphere which 
seems to pervade the more recent books about India. 
We still see many books of the traditional kind, ex- 
positions of the religions, the polities, and the social 
customs which are either remote antiquities or local 
aitempts to adopt the ‘Europe manners’. But we 
also have a different type, romantic in spirit though 
realistic in method. As Mr. Ashby expresses it in 
the letter which serves as preface to his sketches, it 
has now become very important that the British 
public should ‘see something more than the troubled 
surface of Indian political life’, and to do this the 
British public must study the common life of the 
common people. In its sense of values, its emphasis 
on the emotional life of ordinary folk, this kind of 
writing is romantic; it is a!so realistic in its striving 
after nothing but the simple reproduction of what is 
seen and heard by those who move among the living 
inhabitants of India. 

India is probably known to most people as a 
land owned by the British and appropriated by Rud- 
yard Kipling. The gorgeous East no longer occupies 
its traditional place in the sun; there is less distance 
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now, less enchantment, less ownership and_ less 
itusion. The land ealled India will remain, but 
the land of Kipling will become a lost continent. 
With the passing of the traditional India we must 
look for a new type of story about India, and it is 
already presented to us. Some time ago Edmund 
Candler began to draw pictures of modern India, 
and his books, namely Abdication and Siri Ram, Re- 
volutionist, have had considerable success, at least to 
the extent of being several times reprinted. 

The India of Ashby and Candler is not the 
India of F. A. Steele or Kipling; it is not a land of 
mystery or romance, but a land divided between 
commonplace ignorance, simple but decadent cus- 
toms, and a new ferment which at least breaks the 
old bottles. Mr. Ashby gives us an insight into the 
unmoved depths where the common people live and 
love, coming and going on the changeless path from 
birth to death. Mr. Candler seems more interested 
in the border line of contact between European of- 
ficials, already conscious that the old traditions are 
in deeay, and young Indians fresh from College, who 
have more knowledge than wisdom. Both authors in 
their own ways aim to promote understanding in a 
new sense, the understanding which comprehends 
how little of the old India ever gets into the political 
pamphlets; and also how little of the new India is 
intelligible to the administrator whose motto is 
benevolence only to the obedient. 

Mr. Candler creates his own perspective by put- 
ting in the foreground a journalist and an educator. 
To appreciate Mr. Candler’s method we must re- 
member that those are figures oceupying a middle 
position between the unregenerate official who sees 
in everything the signs of ‘sedition’, and the equally 
prejudiced itinerant politician who sees nothing but 
‘tyranny’ in the operations of the British Govern- 
ment. To anyone acquainted with India, this literary 
device will commend itself. The journalist is usually 
well able to see how much truth there is in the 
native view of government and also how much it is 
subject to skilful manipulation by the native press; 
the source of most troubles is in some benevolent in- 
terference which is presented through the native 
press as one more attempt to annihilate the popula- 
tion. Similarly the educator knows that his work is 
a compromise. He must teach British history, Brit- 
ish literature, and all the consequent ideals of free- 
dom; then he must cope with a rising generation 
which asks why it cannot take all this teaching ser- 
iously and adopt for itself the great motto of liberty 
and equality. 

As Mr. Ashby rightly points out, the old dis- 
content was a form of resentment against the med- 
interference of the western reformer in 
The new discontent is 


dlesome 
social and hygienic matters. 
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this reforming spirit itself assimilated and utilized 
in the cause of more reforms. In this welter of 
transitions we must go back and try again to see all 
the aspects of this complex thing called India. Mean- 
while we never lack assurance that human beings 
have some basis for common understanding, as wit- 
ness this letter of a treasury clerk to his superior: 
‘My motherless children and I are sitting in the 
corner of adversity guarding our empty pockets. I 
hope your Grace would look sharp and do the need- 
ful by securing desired increment.’ 

Without some background of concrete exper- 
ience, Mr. Candler’s books may well seem hard and 
often didactic; but they are nevertheless a genuine 
mirror of the new, rather erude, life which is now 
spreading through India. Mr. Ashby is more attrae- 
tive in matter and style; his stories may be com- 
mended to all who want to obtain valuable informa- 
tion about Indian life combined with that legitimate 
pleasure which novelty of scene and a high degree of 
literary art must inevitably provide. 


Gora, by Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan; pp. 408; 
$3.00). 

Gora is the central figure of this book, but it 
would be hardly correct to call him the hero. Per- 
haps there really is no hero; and perhaps the book 
is not really a novel. Beyond a doubt it is a good 
book, almost remarkably good; but the reasons for 
calling it good are as subtle and elusive as the book 
itself. It has the charm of a jewel that is not very 
precious or uncommon, but continually changes as 
the lights and shadows move in its depths. The 
reader is lured from one point to another by a skil- 
ful narrative which suggests a real plot; sud- 
denly a suspicion arises that this is no more than an 
exeuse for a sociological essay; the suspicion van- 
ishes and gives place to a growing conviction that 
the real aim is to depict the religious life of India 
in all its varieties and types; then again this melts 
away into the recognition of a deeper theme which 
unifies all things by the praise of simple human 
feelings. 

For the admirers of Tagore this hint will be 
enough; they will see the poet and the prophet 
disguised in the cloak of the novelist. But those who 
have read only the poetic meditations of Tagore will 
find with some surprise that this writer has at his 
command a remarkable power of drawing simple 
characters. The plot and the scene are above all 
things simple. The tale begins with a carriage over- 
turned, an elderly man and a young girl in distress, 
a willing youth who begins by attending the elderly 
man and continues by being very attentive to the 
young girl. Then comes the inevitable invitation to 
the house, the discovery of new charms in the maiden, 
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and finally a regular initiation into the life of a fam- 
ily where four girls and a small boy create an atmos- 
phere which suits the young man exceptionally well. 
The life of this family is the real subject of the 
book, and the description of its different members 
is the real triumph achieved in its pages. The fam- 
ily is*strongly devoted to the Brahmo-Samaj, of 
which it is not necessary to know anything more 
technical than that it stands somewhere between or- 
thodox Hinduism and orthodox Christianity; and 
consequently the real Hindu sits apart from any 
member of the Samaj, while many Christians feel 
aggrieved that a Hindu will go so far toward conver- 
sion and yet no further. 

The division of sects forms the main plot of this 
nevel. The young lady of the carriage is a little 
undecided; the young man is a Hindu sufficiently 
modernized to be ashamed of idols and talks much 
sophistry about symbolism; in pursuit of the young 
lady the youth runs full tilt into her sister who is 
very decided and imparts some of her power of de- 
cision to the youth. She accepts him. He decides 
to renounce Hinduism to please her. She decides 
that there is no call for this and is quite lofty in her 
sentiments about the superiority of true love over 
merely religious differences. Meanwhile all this lack 
of earnestness is denounced by Gora, who is an ar- 
dent advocate of India for the Indians, and grows 
daily more orthodox and more fanatical. He is the 
strong man of the drama, big in body and resonant 
of voice, he too enters (under protest) the house of 
this alluring family and finds in the young lady of 
the carriage an unsurpassed listener for all his de- 
elamations. From his views on religion there is a 
natural transition to his views on marriage and like 
another great character he declares to himself: ‘this 
will never do!’ It is a shame to betray the author’s 
plot, but it must be done, if only to whet the read- 
er’s appetite. For—marvel of marvels!—this Gora 
is an Irishman! What ending could be happier? 

It is difficult to decide whether Tagore is a pro- 
found humorist or only unconsciously funny. His 
psychology is so complete, his treatment of emotions 
so subtle, that it seems impossible to regard him as 
unconscious of his own success. Yet his social phil- 
osophy is expressed by young people who are acutely 
conscious of many things not under discussion; the 
future of India is the topic of a long harangue by 
an enthusiast who frankly admits to himself that the 
lady who is ‘listening in’ makes him uneertain of 
his words; while the whole career of the hero in the 
end inevitably suggests ‘the importance of being 
earnest’. But one thing can be said with assurance: 
The father of the Brahmo-Samaj family is the real 
kero. He is the incarnation of peace, wonderfully 
sympathetie, always triumphant over sorrow and 
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discord and sectarianism, able by a word or a touch 
to soothe the troubled hearts of the young sentiment- 
alists, equally able to annihilate by his own inward 
peace the harder passions of those who have grown 
old in envy, ambition, or dogmatism. This man is 
great enough to be humble and he confesses to his 
own child that he has learned from her a’ lesson, 
which is this: 

Sectarianism is a thing which makes people en- 
tirely forget the simple and obvious truth that 
man is man—it created a kind of whirlpool in 
which the Society-made distinction between Hindu 
and Brahmo assumes greater importance than 
universal truth [p. 242]. 

That is the central idea of this book which is 
probably unequalled as a picture of the whirlpool in 
which the more educated and reflective Indian lives 
to-day. 

G. S. Brerr. 
Fiction 
Lhe Philosopher’s Stone, by J. Anker Larsen (Mac- 
millan; pp. 379; $3.00). 

An exceedingly difficult book to review. One 
must distrust his first impressions, partly because he 
cannot arrange them logically, partly because these 
impressions, even though elusive, ill-defined, are 
strong. Today the present reviewer believes The 
Philosopher’s Stone to be great; he is uncertain of 
what his judgment will be six months from now. 

It may be that the breadth of the canvas makes 
appraisal difficult when we are too close to it; it 
may be the element of mysticism that baffles us. 
There is, too, a bewildering complexity in the de- 
velopment of the thought, a complexity which will 
drive many readers to adopt one of two very dif- 
ferent means of approach, the one thoroughly prac- 
tical, the second quite as thoroughly mystical. 

As a novel of incident, the book begins in th2 
characteristic Scandinavian manner with a fascinat- 
ing picture of a small group of village school children, 
a parson, and a so-called ‘Professor’, a mysterious 
local Providence. The careers of half a dozen of 
these are followed through the three parts. One 
goes to prison for many years for a revolting double 
crime. Another marries early to give us a pretty but 
isolated domestic idyll. The two main male char- 
aeters are taken to Copenhagen, where they and we 
must develop acquaintanceship in another circle, 
chiefly theosophical. Here one of them is plunged 
into a murk of occult experience wherein the uninit- 
iate will wander distraught, not knowing what he 
is expected to regard as objective reality, what as 
ordiniary nightmare or delirium, and what as pur2 
madness. The third part cools the theosophic fever, 
somewhat after Browning’s formula for cooling 
lust, gathers up the scattered threads, but without 





interweaving all of them, and lets us see the ends of 
the stories, much less tragic ends than one would ex- 
pect at the end of the first part. 

If we regard The Philosopher’s Stone as a novel 
of incident, we are likely to feel critical of some fea- 
tures. There is a looseness of texture in stories 
which, diverging early, never meet or affect each 
other again. The ‘Professor’ sometimes fails to con- 
vince us of his actuality, even though he is the most 
delightful character in the volume. Then, to readers 
not keenly interested in occult phenomena, the es- 
oteric theosophy becomes, to say the least, difficult. 


But the book’s greatness is revealed when we 
regard it as a symbol of the unrest in the hearts of 
those who have the ‘religious instinct’. Then the 
unifying element can be seen and the ‘Professor’ 
becomes real. There is nothing revolutionary in the 
way of suggested solution. Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
would regard the ethics of The Philosopher’s Stone 
as vicious because conservative. There is sexual 
irregularity, but it is not regarded as a means of 
grace. The various solutions are those of very many 
of the present-day intellectuals who are also re- 
ligious and in any sense mystics. The two finest 
features of the book, looked at as a study in re- 
ligious mysticism, are the extraordinary ‘sense of 
opening’ of the child Jens Dahl, and the austere, 
compelling vision of self-abnegation in the last chap- 
ter of all. The artistry is defective here, in that it 
sirains credence that the man could see and express 
the thought, but the thought itself is tremendous. 

Altogether a great book: realistic here, but al- 
ways restrained in its realism; idyllic there, with 
the glamour of romantic youth in love; _ stressful, 
but ending on a note of strong, victorious repose— 
is this new book out of Denmark. J.D.R. 


The Dream, by H. G. Wells (Maemillan; pp. 318; 
$2.50). 

Once more Mr. Wells transports his readers to 
his ideal dream-world of Men Like Gods, two thous- 
aud years hence. But this time, no sooner has the 
shadowy perfection of his Utopians begun to pall on 
us, than we are whisked back to the present age 
with its complexity and its muddling incompleteness 
and its heartbreak. The story of Harry Mortimer 
Smith, who lived in dismal Pimlico before, and dur- 
ing, and after the Great War, is as vivid and de- 
lightful as anything Mr. Wells has ever done. It 
reminds one of his earlier books—for example, The 
New Machiavelli. Not that the voice of the propa- 
gandist cannot be heard in this book as in nearly all 
Wells’ work; but the characters and the incidents 
carry one along in spite of this artistic defect. The 
theme is the old one of ‘star-crossed lovers’, One 
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Surplus 


is a novel by Sylvia Stevenson that is going to be much discussed. Everyone knows such girls as its 
heroine Sally Wraith, the independent young woman of today. The modern girl, independent and earn- 


ing her own living, knows that she is growing away from the accepted 
womanhood—marriage. What then is her place in the community? And what 


freedom she craves? 


CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 

By M. P. FOLLETT, Author of “The New State,’ ete, 

This book seeks a method for preventing the 
waste of conflict, conflict between nation and na- 
tion, capital and labor, producer and middleman. 
It tries to find a constructive way of dealing with 
conflict, to discover the creative factor in the 
social process. Its aim is to discover a method 
by which we may change the character of our 
present Power-Society, a method by which power 


may be made coactive, not coercive, by which our 


daily experience may become a progressive experi- 
ON eo ei rs aso hae ae wit ela Be OOOO e) HO $5.00 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Policy and Practice 
By JOHN CALDER, Mem. Am. Soc, M.E., Mem. Soc. 
Industrial Engineers. 
Reissue, with new title. Pp. x + 326, 
This ‘book was formerly published under the 
title, “‘Capital’s Duty to the Wage-Earner.” $2.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF NAPOLEON 


By R. B, MOWAT, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Author of “‘A History of European Diplomacy, 
1815-1914,”” 

Mr. Mowat’s wide study of original resources, 
such as those in the French Archives des affaires 
étrangéres, has brought to light much importart 
information which has-enabled him here to give 
us, not only a lucid account of the complicated 
course of international relations, but also an in- 
sight through Napoleon the denne into Na- 
poleon the man. ...... CWwede adedeviuna $5.40 


IRELAND AND WALES 
Their Historical and Literary Relations 
By CECILE O’RAHILLY, M.A. (N.U.I. and Univ. of Wales). 


This work discusses the origin of the Irish and 
Welsh peoples, and describes their historical, 
political, and literary relationsnyp down to pre:- 
ent times. ......... eee eee Petree $2.50 
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feels that the Great War, though they had to play 
their parts in it, was not of overwhelming import- 
ance to them; there was a germ of tragedy in the:r 
lives from the first, and it worked itself out inevi- 
tably against the background of world conflict. In 
their brightness of promise and their pitiful weak- 
ness in a time of stress, they are typical of thous- 
ands of war-time youth, and it is this, not the con- 
trasted Olympian calm of the race in two thousand 
years, that gives this novel its strong appeal. 


Women and Wives, by Harvey Fergusson (Maemil- 
lan; pp. 310; $2.50). 

The title of Mr. Fergusson’s latest novel of 
Washington life is too comprehensive—one feels that 
the author has known too few kinds of women and 
had too few wives to handle his subject successfully. 
But with his intimate knowledge of his own middle- 
class people he succeeds in giving us a vivid and 
depressing picture of a genteel couple of hundred 
pet cent. Americans. Jim and Catherine are a dull 
pair; but Mr. Fergusson makes them live for the 
reader, from their unsophisticated early love affair 
to the family-managed wedding that leaves the 
bride ‘too tired to love anyone’. Marriage was at 
first a disillusion; it was only later that they found 
in each other a fleeting happiness: ‘Happiness!— 
an enchanted moment, sudden and lovely, soon to be 
tuken away, leaving only hope and memory to ease 
the pang of life.’ Such moments are few, for the 
weakness of character that causes Jim to stagnate 
in a government office is inherent, and the stronger 
Catherine grows bored with life that had seemed 
to promise so much. ‘He was all she had to live for, 
and he was not enough.’ She wants life to be more 
deep and beautiful, and has the American faith in 
material means to that end; but a Ford car and 
a larger apartment fail to satisfy her. In the end 
she flies to New York to express her soul in design- 
ing frocks and to seek love, while Jim remains a 
government hack and is comforted by a doting sten- 
ographer. It is rather pitiful; and it is all very 
real, 
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Travel and Adventure 
Man and Mystery in Asia, by F. Ossendowski 
(Longmans; pp. xvi+343; $2.00). 

The enthusiastic reception accorded to Dr. Os- 
sendowski’s other volume, Beasts, Men and Gods, 
with its thrilling account of eseape from the Bolshe- 
viki, has apparently called forth this second book of 
travel and adventure in Asia. Whether the absence 
of the political element will lessen the interest of the 
public remains to be seen, but it should not. This 
book contains adventures quite as thrilling, and call- 
ing quite as loudly fer an affidavit from the nar- 
rator, and contains them in rather greater variety. 
The four parts record the author’s experiences on 
four scientific expeditions in different regions of 
Siberia, with the scientific data pretty well elimin- 
ated. There is plenty of interesting information con- 
cerning the life and customs of the strange tribes in 
Northern Asia, but perhaps the most fascinating sec- 
tion is the one describing the dreadful convict island 
of Sakhalin. At the end of the breathless four-reel 
picture, one is left with the conviction that this par- 
ticular Polish scientist has an extraordinary faculty 
for attracting dangerous and uncanny happenings 
to himself, and also that he should be a magnificent 
dinner raconteur. 


The Lake Superior Country, by F. Morris Long- 
streth (McClelland; pp. xi+360; $3.50). 

The title of this very readable, very Americar 
book is misleading. It should be ‘Me in the Lake 
Superior Country’. For, although the author con- 
scientiously does the Lake Superior country, includ- 
ing the twin towns, the Nipigon section, Jackfish Bay, 
F'ranz, Michipicoten, the Algoma Central, the Sault, 
cl al., and even throws in the French River for good 
measure; although he finds that country inhabited 
solely by peerless women and noble men, white and 
red and half-and-half—nevertheless he does not re- 
veal the country. A man who has been adopted by 
that stern land will not gush, which Mr. Longstreth 
does. One cannot, however, wonder at this funda- 
mental defect in the book. The author has been car- 
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“In proportion as society refines, new books become ever more necessary.” 


—Oliver Goldsmith. 


Up to three months ago it was impossible to secure this book for less than $60. 00 in 
Canada and America or Ten Guineas in England. Now we are able to offer it at a price 
of only $25.00. This Atlas is an even better book than the $60.00 edition as it has re- 
cefved some necessary revision and alteration. An absolutely up-to-date volume, well 
‘bound, well printed, and furnished with every facility for the study of the subject. 

TAXATION: THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS. By A. W. Mellon. ......... 0.0 ccc cece cee c eevee 
Mr. Meilon is Secretary of the Treasury at Washington, charged. with the responsibility of 
formulating the Government’s Tax Programme. Never has the question of taxation been 
of such paramount interest as it is today and Mr. Mellon is well equipped for the discus- 
sion of the subject. In this book he gives simply and concisely the facts and principles 
underlying the question; with chapters on Fundamental Principles of Taxation; Revising 
the Taxes; Surtaxes; Estate Taxes; Benefits of Tax Reduction, etc. A sane and practi- 
cal discussion of an important subject. 

FARM CREDITS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: By J. B. Morman. .............. 
An invaluable book for all connected in any way with agricultural interests. It gives the 
history of the Farm Credits Movement during the past ten years; analyzing and summar- 
izing all laws upon the subject enacted during that time; describes interest rates, com- 
mission charges, periods of loan and methods of repayment. In short it is a complete 
compendium of all facts relating to rural credits and a volume that should be upon the 
shelf of every Farm Library. 

INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS: Edited by Waldo 
We a 25 io od gicts os Si ales BONG; 019k: dew tte ela ay oe co ah all ox a wdc aad Ae Kak ee Rae les ae ere ee eee 
More and better information about modern music and musicians than has ever been at- 
tempted in a single volume. With brief notes on about 1,000 musicians before 1700 and 
a surprising catalogue of hundreds of operas produced since 1900; together with a re- 
markable classified bibliography on all important subjects. The many illustrations in- 
clude pictures of various musical instruments and of recent composers of eminence. 
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M. R. James, Provost of Eton. 

AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE.. From 1789 to 1922. With an_ historical 
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ried along the fringe, passed most hospitably from 
one kind nurse to another, and shown the pretty pic- 
tures. This process he describes very charmingly and 
graphically, with the aid of two excellent maps and 
numerous fine photographs. There is a good deal ot 
very personal mention, some really good description. 
and a first class itinerary for those whom the author 
calls one’s ‘more sybaritie friends’, those who are 
content to see the wilderness from bungalow camps 
and observation cars. But the man who knows, or 
would know, the Superior Country as it really is 
will still turn to Stewart Edward White’s The Forest, 
or to the paintings of A. Y. Jackson and others of 
his group. 


Miscellaneous 
The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 1924 (The 
Studio, London; pp. xi+190; 7/6). 

The first issue of this interesting review was pub- 
lished in 1906. It has appeared annually since 
then, reviewing the work of the year in ‘Applied 
Art’, the particular application usually examined 
being that required in ‘the artistic construction, dee- 
oration and furnishing of the house’. 

This is a good number. Those of us who ecan- 
not join the crowds in England and the Continent 
this summer may find in it a cheap substitute for the 
trip. And many who go to see the Exhibition at 
Wembley will probably return with deeper and 
pleasanter impressions of simpler things than the 
great show. For there are ‘homes’ in England. If 
we need any testimony to that fact, The Year Book 
supplies it, and looking at the quiet, decorated com- 
fort of these domestic interiors, one can imagine the 
impressionable traveller, lucky enough to get into 
a few of them, feeling that in them he had the es 
sence of the advertised display. This, then, is the 


interest of The Year Book for 1924—‘the House’—- 


so planned and built and decorated and furnished 
that it becomes ‘home’, the comfortable centre of the 
world, with art and beauty as efficient and perma- 
nent serving maids. 

There are about four hundred and fifty pie- 
tures in The Year Book—ten of them in colors. They 
include interiors and exteriors of houses, electric 
light fittings, fireplaces, furniture, gardens, metal 
work, pottery, and a host of other household odds 
and ends of art. The book helps one to make wide 
eomparisons, for it is not confined to English work. 
One may begin at British Columbia or Santa Bar- 
bara, or Chieago, and touching at Lake Simeoe or 
Oakville, may go on to Quebee and Stratford-on- 
Avon and Essex and Gloucestershire. After a glance 
into Parisian boudoirs, one may pause at a country 
house on a Bavarian lake, or consider the details of 
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a flat in Vienna, or the ample beds of Germany, or a 
serene snow-lighted interior of Stockholm. 

There is, of course, a great similarity every- 
where, and a tendency to transplant local styles far 
from their place of origin. A house at Montecito, 
California, for instance, might almost be at Cock- 
ington in Devon. Our own Canadian examples are 
not sufficiently representative of the good work doing 
here, but the views of the new houses of the Toronto 
Housing Company compare well with any in the 
book. Perhaps we are not sufficiently aware of our. 
selves. Most of us have heard of Bourneville and 
Letchworth, the Garden City, but the Toronto Hous- 
ing Company seems to need to go to London for ap- 
preciation. 

England’s happiest specialty is the fireplace. She 
is best in the quiet comfort of her interiors. Austria 
has the most precise originality of design. Germany 
has the extremist invention, France a fastidious 
freakishness. It is impossible to go into detail about 
the furniture, wall papers, stained glass, china, 
weaving, ete., ete., of this book. They suggest the 
future use cf the talents of most of our students now 
in our art schools. In Canada, where hardly five per 
cent. of the pictures painted are sold, artists surely 
must produce other forms of Art. 

Shirley Wainwright has something to say about 
it in an introduction to this volume: 

To the man in the street the word ‘art’ sig- 
nifies pictures in some form. One result of this 
false sense of values is that a great many pic- 
tures which nobody wants are produced while 
the talent which goes to their making might, 
with advantage, be diverted to the beautifying 
of some of the innumerable adjuncts of the -home 

. . The fact is it is more difficult to evolve, 
let us say, a really good design for a printed 
fabric than to paiit an indifferent landscape, 
and a great deal more technical knowledge is 
necessary. 

Any one looking at the new parts of Canadian 
cities is bound to regret the lack of art interest in 
builders and speculators. Our towns are little more 
durable than mining camps. One dislikes to think of 
the appearance of the houses on Honeymoon Gardens 
or Bridal Hill Boulevard, when fifty Canadian sum- 
mers and winters have mauled the architecture be- 
tween them. As an intelligent people we should be 
producing more work worthy to hand on to other 
generations. Fortunately, some are doing it, as The 
Studio Year Book shows. 


Jack Miner and the Birds, by Jack Miner Himself 
(Ryerson; pp. 178; $3.00). 

As a lover of birds, Jack Miner needs no intro- 
duction to Canadians. He has lectured on birds and 
their protection in many places till he and his bird 
sanctuary have become famous. But now he appears 





in a new role as an author. His hearers will not 
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expect close observation, patient study, or the power 
to see beyond the garnered facts into the secrets of 
life itself. Such methods and such an attitude form 
no part in Mr. Miner’s scheme of things. His one 
object is to assist the birds to multiply and inherit 
the earth for his own and others’ enjoyment. 

When Jack Miner first began to protect birds, 
only two or three flocks of the wild goose, that war- 
iest and most harried of birds, paused in his district 
to break their northern flight. In the spring of 1904 
he set out to attract them to his own acres, but for 
four years not one goose alighted on the ground he 
had prepared for them. In 1908, eleven came and 
remain till they started again for Hudson’s Bay. 
1909 brought thirty-two, 1910 over four hundred, 
and in 1911 they formed a ‘flying column’ over three 
miles long. This was in a district where sportsmen 
abounded, and what can be done with a very intelli- 
gent species can be done, more slowly, with the others. 

But protection is only a part of Jack Miner’s 
work. He has tagged many ducks and geese, be- 
sides robins and other small birds, and has added 
materially to our knowledge of the vast journeys of 
these far rangers. His interest in birds always 
takes a practical form and if his proposals were car- 
ried into effect, the northern half of America might 
in time rival the southern for the title of ‘The Con- 
tinent of Birds’. His suggestions would cost little 
and would require no organization beyond what the 
interest of individual communities could easily pro- 
vide. 

All this may sound as if Jack Miner had writ- 
ten a grave and merely informative treatise. Not a 
bit of it. Every page is redolent of himself—racy, 
humorous, and full of vitality. He disclaims any 
gift for writing correct English, and he is right. But 
he has other gifts more valuable—a natural power 
of expression and a turn for vivid phrases that fairly 
jolt the reader into enjoyment of their robustness. 

We would like to set Jack Miner the hard task 
of writing other books. He must have a great deal 
more to tell us about birds, and a book of his hunt- 
ing experiences would be hailed with delight even by 
those who cannot distinguish between muzzle and 


butt. 
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English Industries of the Middle Ages, by L. F. Salz- 
man (Oxford; pp. xx+360; $3.00). 

A delightful introduction to the social and in- 
dustrial life of the Middle Ages down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, particularly notable for the 
beauty and interest of the illustrations taken from 
medieval sources. In this new edition a good deal of 
new information is included on the old topics, and 
several new industries are dealt with as, for instance, 
the Building Industry. How little do workers change 
from age to age! Wyclif is quoted as saying of the 
masons, ‘that they conspire together that no man of 
their craft shall take less for a day than they fix, 
that none of them shall do steady work which might 
interfere with the earnings of other men-of the 
eraft, that none of them shall do anything but cut 
stone though he might profit his master twenty 
pounds by one day’s work laying a wall without 
harm to himself.’ 

The general reader will find much that is of 
interest; to the teacher of history who is tired of 
teaching children the names of the wives of Henry 
VIII it should be invaluable. 


The British Trade Boards System, by Dorothy Sells 
(P.S. King; pp. vit+293; 12/6). 
12/6). 

Established in 1909 to fix minimum wages for 
‘sweated’ trades such as the chain makers of Cradley 
Heath or the tailors of East London, the Trade Boards 
System was given widely extended scope by the Act 
of 1918. The years of war had seen a great extension 
of government interference with wages, the Muni- 
tions of War Acts and the Corn Production Act hav- 
ing set up various tribunals with power to make 
binding awards relating to wages. Was this machin- 
ery to be scrapped and a return made to the policy 
of laissez faire? 

Reconstruction was in vogue. A _ temporary 
measure, the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 
was passed to prevent any sudden fall in wages, 
while the Revised Trade Boards Act was being 
drafted and set working. The objects of the new 
Act were three: (1) To create an instrument of self- 
government for unorganized trades with legal en- 
forcement of rates, following the suggestion in the 
second Whitley Report, as a complement to the 
larger schemes of self-government for organized 
trades described by their first, and more famous, 
Report; (2) to prevent a sudden fall in wages after 
the War; (3) to adjust wages on a fair basis in the 
future. 

It is something more than the Minimum Wage 
legislation like that we know in Canada, or that 
which is struggling so hard in the United States 
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against constitutional limitations, that Miss Sells is 
describing, though this aspect is thoroughly treated 
It is the wider aspect, the experiment in compulsory 
arbitration in unorganized trades, to which perhaps 
our nearest parallel is the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, in which most readers will, I suspect, 
Le interested. 

It is noticeable that when in 1921 the post-war 
ideals of reconstruction and the acceptance of the 
virtue of collective bargaining withered before the 
blast of trade depression, the principle of the Mini- 
mum Wage for sweated industries was never ser- 
iously threatened, but only its extension to the poor- 
ly organized trades. It was therefore restriction tv 
sweated trades that the Cave Committee recom- 
mended, and, when the book went to print, legisla- 
tion to that effect had been introduced into the House 
of Commons. The recent change in government is 
likely, however, to give the Trade Boards System in 
its wider form a somewhat longer life. 

‘The Trade Boards System is not a panacea for 
all economic ills. Neither cau it be said to have 
operated without making some mistakes.’ Yet it is 
an experiment that deserves a longer trial, and de- 
serves notice from other countries. 


Studies of Student Life, by W. J. Loudon (Mac- 
millan; pp. 110; $1.25). 

Few should be better fitted than Mr. Loudon 
to give a comprehensive study of student life at the 
University of Toronto during the past fifty years, 
its changes and development. This first number of 
his series sketches a student society of the ’seventies 
called the Onion Club, of which the author appears 
to have green and tender memories. It has not qual- 
ities to attract the general reader, but Mr. Loudon 
disarms criticism when he says in his preface: 


It may be that, to the students of the present 
day . . . these sketches may seem dull and an- 
cient; . . . but I put them here on record in the 
knowledge that they represent the Past, and 
will be appreciated at least by the chosen few 
who have reached the happy stage where nothing 
appeals to them so much as old memories, old 
voices, and the faces of old friends. 


Books Received 
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John Wesley as a Letter-Writer, by William Creighton 
Graham (Ryerson). 

Divine Healing, by George Coulson Workman (Ryerson). 

Sir George W. Ross, a biographical study, by Margaret 
Ross (Ryerson). 

Our Canada, a Canadian Citizen Primer, by George EI- 
more Reaman (Ryerson). 

A Winnipeg Chapbook, by A. E. Johnson. 

Food for the Diabetic, by Mary Pascoe Huddleson (Mac- 
millan). 

Shakespeare, the man and his stage, by E. A. G. Lamborn 
and G. B. Harrison (Oxford). 

High Fires, by Marjorie Barkley McClure (Longmans). 
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Trade and Industry 
T HREE events of first-class importance for 


Canada during the spring months have been 

the publication of the Dawes Report on April 
10th, the German General Election of May 4th, and 
the French General Election of May 11th. 

They have received comparatively little atten- 
tion from the man in the street, whose instinetive be- 
lief that the things which matter most to the future 
of business in Canada must themselves be centred 
in this country, though natural enough, is the source 
of a great many baseless forecasts. 

For some weeks yet, it will be necessary to sus- 
pend judgment on the question whether the revival 
of Central Europe can be brought about within the 
next four years. It will probably be necessary for 
new governments in France and Germany to get ac- 
customed to the saddle, before a general advance can 
be made. But even at present (subject to certain im- 
portant qualifications which were put forward in the 
April issue of THE CANADIAN Forum) it is supposed 
with some confidence, first that the programme of the 
Dawes Report is capable of practical application; 
and secondly, that the governments concerned are 
likely, with the minimum of delay, to put that pre- 
gramme into practice. 

If the hopes that are now being built on these 
events are justified, we may, within a fairly short 
period, see the stabilization alike of the mark and 
the franc. The mark will be a new unit, worth ap- 
proximately one billion of the paper marks, which 
are still—be it remembered—the subject of specula- 
tion in Canada among people who have little money 
to lose and less intelligence. It will exchange at ap- 
proximately 4.2 to the dollar. The frane will per- 
haps have a permanent value not exceeding five 
cents—it may be less than that—but except for the 
dispossessed rentier, who has suffered an unofficial but 
effective capital levy, and a few sentimentalists whose 
patriotism clings to the conception of a nineteen- 
cent franc, nobody will be much the worse for the 
ehange. With a stable mark and a stable frane we 
may look for a revival of trade in Western Europe 
in which the smaller countries will participate no 
less than their great neighbours. 

But what, it will be asked, is the bearing of all 
this upon Canadian business? How will it affect the 
demand for popeorn and chewing gum, for dry goods 
und implements in Medicine Hat? 

Medicine Hat, like all the Western cities a vic- 
tim of the Peace Treaty, cannot but benefit by the 
practical abrogation of the Reparations Section. 

The trouble with Medicine Hat during the last 
four years has been the condition of its farming 


constituency. 





Chill penury has not, indeed, repressed the noble 
rage of the farmer; but it has repressed relentlessly 
the rest of his activities. He has been a poor man, 
despite successive bumper crops, because the prices 
of the world’s primary products, and of wheat in 
particular, have been disastrously low. Had all 
prices fallen in proportion, and at the same time. 
there would have been comparatively little hardship ; 
though the burden of debt accumulated in the time 
of high prices would even then have been heavy. As 
it was, however, the fall in the prices of the goods 
produced by the farmer was not balanced by a cor- 
responding fall in the prices of the things he wished 
to purchase; and so, to the disappointment of the 
Canadian manufacturer, as well as to his own dis- 
may, he has been unable to buy. 

It is the demand of Europe which has been lack- 
ing. Nothing but a revival of demand in Europe 
ean be looked for, in the near future, to restore the 
situation. So long as the population of Europe is 
tortured on the Procruste’s bed of the Peace Treaty, 
just so long must the world’s primary products re- 
main a drug on the market, because the pre-war 
economic system, by which we must now live, pre- 
supposes the growing of a surplus in the New World, 
and its sale, at remunerative prices, to the Old. 

To-day it is perhaps not too much to hope that 
the Procrustes’ bed is to be thrown away; that Eur- 
epe will again be permitted to produce, and so to 
trade. If this is realized, there should follow, not a 
rapid, but a sure revival in the vounger countries— 
for, no matter to whom they may be selling, the 
prices at which they will dispose of their staples are 
likely to move upwards. Brazil, who has suffered 
more than Canada, may hope for a return of stability, 
with fortunate consequences, not only for her own 
people, but also for the large number of Canadians 
who have financial interests in that country. Can- 
ada, by the same token, may look for a revival of 
domestic demand which will check the long-continued 
exodus to the south and make the chimneys smoke 
once more. 

Often, since THe CANADIAN Forum first made 
its appearance, it has fallen to the writer of this 
page, when financial editors elsewhere were painting 
rosy—but deceptive—prospects, to take the less pop- 
ular course and face unpleasant facts. Even so, 
though Balaam smote the ass, it obstinately held to 
the narrow way. Today, however, though the col- 
umns of the daily papers and the talk of the clubs 
are neither of them very cheerful, it is perhaps. per- 


missible to take an optimistic view. 
G. E. JAcKSON. 
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Extracts from a letter of the wife of a German official after a 
visit to the Candian kitchen in the Suburbs of Cologne: 


6 O-DAY I went to Muhlheim and visited the Canadian Kitchen: 
The kitchen is situated in a plainly furnished Community 
Hall. I was there at noon and saw a part of the hungry little 
company who had just come to get their midday meal. They came in 
little groups, at different times, as they were let out of school. Alto- 
gether 180 children come each noon. The food was brought into the 
dining room in large boilers and served to the children by a public- 
health nurse and two sisters. To-day they had thick p2a-soup and 
bacon. Each child could have as much as it wanted, and | saw one 
tiny pale little fellow go up to the boiler three times with his bowl. 
On the whole the children looked pretty poorly, and many quite piti- 
ful—typical, underfed city-children. They had been selected by the 
public health nurses and the teachers. You can rest assured that your 
gifts are doing the children good. Their health has been seriously 
imperiled, and it is only by such feeding, continued for s:veral months, 
that they can be saved. Many of the tiny creatures have already put 
en considerable weight. They were all very friendly to me, and talked 
with special enthusiasm about Easter, when they had each been given 
two Easter eggs. They had never had such a treat before in their sad 
lives. Their faces still beamed with joy when they thought about it. 
I was very pleased with my visit, and was only sorry that | could not 
give each kind donor a warm hand-shake of gratitude.’ 


Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. G. C. T. Pemberton, Hon. Treasurer of the 
Canadian Committee, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Yonge and College Branch, 


Toronto. 
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